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Unequalled for Comfort and Durability. 


Should you be unable to obtain, write to the Manufacturers for name of nearest or most suitable Retailer :— 


Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37, Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 
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Beautiful Floors to stand the 


SECOND-HAND eee mrt 
FURNITURE (|The CAMBRIDGE 








AT MODERATE PRICES WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 
71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
Carefully selected and thoroughly restored. LONDON, W. 





\V/ ) : —that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 
\ THERE’S 
: NOTHING N 
TYRES LIKE I 


‘Come the rough edges of the earth RONUK THE SANITARY POLISH 


. ? 99 FOR It is th t THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polist 
and Avon Tyres withstand em. POLISHING scuiae “A litle Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 


Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 


time, and trouble, Sold everywhere in large, medium. anc 
THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. | FLOORS salt i | 


19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
Works: Melksham and Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


Sthe EAST LONDON HOSPITAL BRAND'S 
for CHILDREN at Shadwell to A 
9 

lose after nearly 50 years’ work? ESSENCE 
Generous help is needed if the above danger is to be averted, and an . 
earnest appeal is made to all friends of little children. The Hospital’s 
Loup Kevrsronp says? It wil indeed be litleshort ofa catastrophe OF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
t t London if the East London Hospit rc) 
curtail its work.” ‘The Country's need for healthy children was FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 
never so great, and we make known with confidence the great need of 
this isolated Children’s Hospital in the midst of the East End. 


LL YOU SEND eGift for theChildren? For the Wounded & Convalescent. 


Ponations in reply to this Special Appeal should be sent to HER GRACE THE 


DucHEss oF PorTLAND, Welbeck Abbey, Worksop. BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 


RONUK: Ltp., Dept. No. 10, PortstapE, BRIGHTON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 


GARDEN AND FARM. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


VISITING AND CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER.—Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.— 
Essentially practical training; vege- 
table, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy 
outdoor life. Individual consideration. 
Long or short courses. From 60 guineas per 
annum. Gardening year begins Sept. 21st. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, ‘‘ Udimore,” 
near Rye, Sussex. 











ENTLEMAN FARMER (Norfolk) 

has vacancy for Pupil. References.— 

Address, “ A 37,’’ c/o BIRCHALL’s Advertising 
Offices, Liverpool. 


A DVERTISER, 20 years’ experience in 
management of Country and Town 
Estates, with leading Land Agents and Sur- 
veyors, desires Engagement as_ Resident 
Agent. Highest references.— Apply “A 3836.” 


EST POULTRY TRAINING 

obtainable. Twelve weeks’ course be- 

gins September 27th for resident students.— 
Miss EDWARDS, Coaley, Glos. 


RETIRED INDIAN CIVILIAN 
(Tempy. Lt.-Col. LA.R.O.) seeks 
employment for duration of war as land 
agent or in position of trust.—Address 
‘*Rosivs,” 54, Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 


Two LADIES, diplomées, will give 
instructicn in garden, dairy and poultry 
work, to limited number of students, individ- 
ual attention, thoroughly practical, long and 
short courses, smatl estate, good working 
order, seventeen mules London. Next term 
begins October Ist. *‘ A 3845." 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 
NGINEER HANDY. MAN _(dis- 
charged, 1917, from Navy, suffering 
from shell shock).——Advertiser desires to find 
a Country Place for above: able to run gas 
or electric power engines, or take on engineer's 
place, or willing to act as handy man on 
Estate ; first-class references ; particularly 
intelligent ; wife and children very superior : 
anyone wanting such a Handy Man Engineer 
could hardly do better.——** P 6929.” 


As RESPONSIBLE CARETAKER 
IN COUNTRY HOUSE.—Gentleman 
(invalided, operation to ear, rather deaf), 
28 years’ technical experience, age 47, married 
two children; useful work outside if neces- 
sary; state terms: excellent references. 
Address, ““G. E. G. H.,"" 24, Wolverton Road, 
Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC 


TC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
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GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


| RON FENCING for all purposes.— 
mtinuous Bar kencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free. We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices; subject to being 
unsold. Particularson application.—BOULTON 
and PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 


ENTLEMAN’S BICYCLE wanted ; 
three speed and in goodgcondition.— 
Full particulars to ‘ P 6927.” 


Buse COOLERS.—A Cooler to 

hold two $1bs. of butter sent carriage 
paid for 4/6, four $4 lbs. for 7/6; it is both 
economical, clean and reliable.—C. H. 
BRANNAM. LTD., Barnstaple 














WAGE DISPOSAL FOR 
S EASE HOUSES.—No emptying of 
cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic ; everything underground 
State iculars. — WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





port BLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 
lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.— 
Fenn & Co., Ipswich. 


MATEUR. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 


FEN CIN G.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Wa4 NTED —Finest quality Spalding 

Gold Medal lawn tennis racquet, 133 
or 140z.; must be in new condition; good 
price given.—“ P 6921.” 


IN ANGI AL ASSISTANCE 
WANTED by Practical Farmer an 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm's output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre- 
pared to give security and adequate interest 
for same.—** P 6918.” 


NIFORM CASE and lined or STEEL 
CABIN CASE wanted.—*“ P 6928.” 


BSOLUTE CURE FOR CON- 

STIPATIUN —Dr. Jenner's Kemedy.— 

Particulars and fre: samples from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 























WANTED. Chippendale Mahogany 
Pedestal Writing Table, original 
condition. Also fire Queen Anne Walnut 
Tall-Boy.—-** N.F., 1004,” SPOTTISWOODE’s, 
Kingsway Hall, W.C. 2. 





ANTED, Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting.” 
by Horace Hutchinson (‘‘ Country 
Life Library ot Sport’’).—* P 6916.” 


IME.—Agricultural, by rail anywhere — 
Address, Lime Works, Chinnor, 
Oxfordshire. 





ANTED, Vols. Il. and IIT. Country 

LIFE, containing issues dated July 

10th, 1897, to Jan. ist, 1898, and Jan. 8th 

to July 2nd, 1898, or the loose ‘copies 
numbered 27 to 78 inclusive.—*‘ P 6924.” 





ANTED, issues of Country LIFF 
dated January 7th, 1911.—* P 6926." 


WANTED. issue of CounTRY LIFF, 
December 9th. 1916.—* P 6925.” 


ANTED Country Lire weekly in 








exchange for THE FIELD. —‘A 3844."’ 





ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisement» 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


W ANTED,—Genuine old panelled room, 
Queen Anne or Georgian period 
referred. Also few specimen pieces old 
french or English Furniture.—“N. F.. Box 
re SPOTTISWOODE’S, Kingsway Hall, 








PAYING QUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Ero 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MOTOR CARS, Ero., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 





1 TO 15-H.P. VULCAN (1914) 
forSALE; 5-seater; nas run under 

5,000 miles. Electric lighting; excellent 

condition. Price £300.—‘ P 6920.” 


OLSELEY (1911), 40 = #H-P. 
LANDAULETTE;: dual ignition, 
gate change, four speeds and reverse ; Bleriot 
head lamps; D. A. outfit ; detachable rims ; 
upholstered blue leather ; in absolutely per- 
fect condition, every mechanical part as new. 
Cost over £1,000, accept £359. Any profes- 
sional expert examination and trial allowed. 
—W. Brooks, Milford, Surrey. 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. . 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 








R4égt CART. FOR SALE; in 

thoroughly goud condition and suitable 
for 13.2 to 14.2 pony. Can be seen at 
Streatham, 8.W.—“ P 6915.” 





JNEAND RESORT. — Mid Wales, 
Plinlimon:—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony,and governess car, donkey tandem 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, S.A.). 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





E OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

super) copies only, for Sale. intact ; or 
you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 
wed ; approval.—" G.,” 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 




















To the smoker 
of appreciative palate 
there is a charm in 
CHAIRMAN (that is 
without parallel. Its fragrance 
is pleasing, its flavour wholly 
satisfying, and its smoking so 
peculiarly cool that it never burns 
the tongue, however much it 
is smoked. 





















Chairman is economical in 
smoking. One ounce at 92d. 
yields a full six hours of enjoyment. 


It is made in different strengths to meet the tastes ot 
most men—" Chairman,” medium ; “ Boardman’s,” mild: 
and “ Recorder,” full; and is packed in | and 2-0z. lea«t 
packets and in 4, 3, and I-lb. tins, and is sold at 93d. 
per ounce, and pro rata by all principal tobacconists 

. and stores. 


Also sold by principal dealers in India, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Egypt, South Africa, 
France, Norway, Sweden and the far East. 







yf R, J. LEA, Ltp., MANCHESTER. 
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SPEAIGHT, 157, New Bond Street, W. 
THE VISCOUNTESS BOYNE. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge ts 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of CounTRY Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


ECONOMY AND 
AGRICULTURE 


E hope it is possible, without incurring blame 
or suspicion of unfriendliness, to ask the Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to reduce-the 
colossal expenditure by which they are en- 
deavouring to realise the policy of increased 
productivity. The matter is one of common talk, of cynical 
jest by the frivolous, and of apprehensive warning by the 
prudent. Nor is there any secret about it. In Parliament 
a Member described the long queue of salaried officials told 
off to every tractor unit, organised by the Government ; 
an Executive War Committee has let it be known that 
the cost of official ploughing works out at a minimum of 
five pounds an acre. Those in the best position to know 
attest that the scale of profuse expenditure applies every- 
where. As far as the object is an increase of the food supply 
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it meets with frank sympathy, but the most enthusiastic 
may be heard at times asking if it could not have been more 
efficiently attained on less expensive lines. 

Divided control and, as a consequence, divided responsi- 
bility partly account for it. The scheme vaguely conceived 
at the outset has steadily developed in the wrong direction. 
At first the idea apparently was that the Food Controller 
should have the absolute powers of a Dictator, and in Mr. 
Prothero’s own language the President of the Board of 
Agriculture sank into the position of being only his technical 
adviser. But Lord Devonport was more of a merchant 
than a farmer and occupied himself far more with distribution 
and consumption than production. For the last mentioned 
purpose, by far the most important, a special department 
was created. To add to the difficulties the military authorities 
exercised highly important requisitional powers. Here 
are the chief bones of a skeleton organisation, individually 
indispensable, but sadly weakened through lack of a thorough 
organisation and a head in reality as well as in name. The 
newcomers had without exception splendid business credentials, 
but with little or no experience in the art of leading and 
governing. Some, too, were under the business man’s delusion 
that to money all things are possible. On this point they were 
to receive an eloquent object-lesson. During the last twelve 
months, a very trying period, the most astonishing increase of 
production has come from voluntary effort. It proved to be the 
day of the allotment holder, new and old. The little cultivator 
received much encouragement and lived up to it. To be sure, 
the law came to his aid, but not in an eleemosynary spirit. 
Builders and building societies, agents and landowners gave 
him access to vacant land. Advice was showered on him as it 
always is on the latest protégé of the public. Yet in the main 
he had to depend on his own bone and muscle. So he 
shouldered his spade and set to with a will. The excellent 
results he achieved are now visible. 

Had a similar policy been tried on the farmer, it would 
probably have been equally successful. The situation was not 
the same, but its special complications might have been more 
skilfully treated. An ambitious scheme of cultivation could 
only be carried out by a greatly increased use of machinery. 
Hence arose the great tractor plough controversy around which 
vengeful war is still raging. Far be it from us to rush into 
it! All we wish is to emphasise the need for inducing the 
farmer to buy his own. A typical example of his class, 
shrewd, hard, keen and conservative, put the position thus: 
‘““Me and my friends don’t understand the tractor and its 
engine. Horses we understand, and for a many years we've 
kep’ steam engines and oil engines, but them, what d’ve call 
them, internal combustion engines, are new to us. If I was 
the Government I’d only take them on appro—tell them, if 
you have the chance, to buy them on appro.” 

Did such a mar own a tractor (and why shouldn't he ?) 
he could very quickly learn to understand and take care of 
it. In that is indicated a policy that sooner or later will have 
to be adopted. The heretofore independent British farmer 
in swathing clothes and attended by a baker’s dozen of officials 
as nurses is ridiculous. ‘‘ They have turned us into bailiffs,”’ 
remarked one of them bitterly. Take away the swathing 
clothes, discard the gang of official nurses, tell him the 
acreage he has to have ploughed under penalty of having it 
done by the officials at the official price, and the necessary 
advance will be achieved and the flow of waste checked, while 
at the same time a permanent foundation will be laid for a 
self-sufficing British agriculture. And this should be done 
without fault-finding or recrimination. Whoever has to 
find his way along a new and obscure road may readily be 
forgiven for taking the wrong turning if he is prompt to retrace 
his steps. 

The County War Agricultural Committee was originally 
a first-rate conception, and possessed the very great merit 
that, although primarily organised to meet a great national 
emergency, it gave promise of becoming a permanent and 
highly useful institution. But mismanagement is threaten- 
ing to mar its promise. Cannot Mr. Prothero set his foot 
down and force it back to the original line ? 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the 

Viscountess Boyne, daughter of the fifth Earl of 

Harewood. Lady Boyne, who was married in 1906, has five 
little sons, of whom the youngest was born on August r1th. 





*,* It is pasticularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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HE most momentous event of the week has 
occurred in Russia. Kerensky’s dismissal of Korniloff 
opens up a new chapter in the history of the 


Revolution. It is deplorable, and reminds one 

of a ship’s crew falling out among themselves 
while all their energy and skill is needed to bring the 
vessel safely through a raging storm. But also it was 
inevitable. The protagonists, as we may now call them, 
embody principles that can scarcely exist side by side, and 
far less work in unison during the tension of war, though in 
less troubled times they might have rubbed along together 
by the exercise of self-restraint and toleration. In each 
the patriotism is unquestioned, but it is expressed in rugged 
contrast. Kerensky is one of the golden mouthed who rule 
by eloquence and persuasion—an idol of the populace. 
Korniloff is a soldier and man of action, strong and resolute, 
but almost inarticulate. His most vital belief is that in 
dangerous times like these an army, to be a safeguard, must 
be under a discipline as severe as that to which Oliver Cromwell 
subjected his Ironsides. An army which is a mob is no army 
at all. Bitter experience alone will teach this to those who 
are now rioting in the excess of their new freedom. In peace 
eloquence has its day, but wars are decided by sternly 
disciplined force. This salient fact Kerensky has not grasped. 
At any rate, he has shed the most brilliant of the Russian 
Generals, including even the valiant Brussiloff, like water. 
Unless prepared to plunge the country into civil war, it is 
necessary that he should summon up sufficient courage to 
restore discipline, even at the risk of alienating that numeri- 
cally strong, but intrinsically weak section of his following 
which argues about points of doctrine while the Huns are 
hammering at the gate. 


NOTHING more outrageous has been published during the 

progress of the war than the telegrams of Count Luxburg, 
the German Chargé d’ Affaires in Buenos Ayres, to the Foreign 
Office in Berlin. That they were furtively sent through 
Sweden raises a different question altogether. On it it 
may be best to make slight comment until the position 
is cleared up by President Wilson and our own Foreign Office. 
What we cannot help noting just now is the extraordinary 
exposition of frightfulness given by Count Luxburg. He 
stood in exactly the same position as an ambassador to Argen- 
tina, a friendly country, but seems to have had no compunc- 
tion in betraving his hosts. He figures, using the phrase 
without exaggeration, as the confederate of murderers. 
What other name can be given him when he cables to his 
home Government that a little steamer of 300 tons is now 
nearing Bordeaux and that it may be spared if possible or 
else sunk without a trace being left ? If that is not suggesting 
murder to the submarines, words have no meaning. Again, 
on July goth of the present year he telegraphed, ‘* As regards 
Argentine steamers, I recommend either compelling them 
to turn back, sinking them without leaving any trace, or 
letting them through.” A general election is impending 
in Sweden and it ought to disclose what the judgment of the 
majority is upon these phrases. In Argentina the recall 
of Count Luxburg is inevitable; and no wonder, when in 
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an official message he decribes the acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs as ‘‘a notorious ass and an Anglophile.’’ It is an 
irremovable taint upon Germany that she has used her 
ambassadors in more than one neutral country as spies 
and the paymasters of spies. 


LORD RHONDDA’S newly issued maximum food prices 
should be accepted by the public as part of the reorganisa- 
tion rendered necessary by war. It should never be forgotten 
that, despite the conspicuous part which Great Britain has 
played in this world contest, the non-combatants at home 
have been exposed to fewer hardships than those of any other 
belligerent country. Scarcity of food has never yet reached 
a point at which it could truthfully be said that privation 
followed as a consequence. There is no reason for anticipat- 
ing that things will come to a worse pass in the future. After 
all, although those engaged in cultivating the soil for food 
production are exposed to any amount of criticism and advice, 
they hold their own in comparison with the inhabitants of 
any other country in the world. Under the stress of the times 
food production has been set about witha will, and although it 
would be an exaggeration to say that the country is indepen- 
dent of foreign supplies, it is much less dependent than any- 
body anticipated that it was likely to become before the war 
started. And still there is a very wide margin for expansion. 
By intensive cultivation the farms can still be made to 
increase their yield, and there is a great if not a very well 
defined area which can still be brought under the plough. 


THE FACE OF GOD. 
To a Child. 

You ask ‘‘ what God is like ?’’ Am I so wise ? 
Looked I with poet’s or with lover’s eyes, 
Still, Little One, I should not know. And yet, 
When I have seen the white, bright moonlight set 
Enchantment on the fields, when I have known 
Laughter and friends, and common things take tone 
From some high impulse of our joy,—when dew 
Glitters at daybreak where the river lies, 
And when, ah! when your Mother smiles at you: 
I think He shows His Face. 


Then I am wise! 


Joycr Copp. 


"THESE considerations are not put forward to encourage a 

lavish use of food. They will not be applicable unless 
waste of every kind is throttled. Lord Rhondda’s immediate 
task, however, does not lie so much in this direction as in that 
of bringing prices within the scope of the poorest. Experience 
has shown, not for the first time, that when war is proceeding 
ample opportunity arises for the unscrupulous gambler to 
make profits by inflating the already inflated prices. Lord 
Rhondda has brought his knowledge and organising power 
to bear upon the problem of reducing this peril to its minimum. 
He has set aside many doctrines of political economy, but 
not more than would have to be disregarded if he were charged 
with the rationing of a beleaguered city, to use Mr. Prothero’s 
favourite simile. In view of the object to be obtained, it may 
be confidently assumed that the public, which in the end 
generally shows itself appreciative and intelligent, will not 
rebel against the new rules, but by cordial co-operation help 
to make them a success. 


MUCH regret will be felt that it has been found necessary 

to establish for the five winter months a retail price 
for milk of eightpence a quart. Probably it was inevitable, 
but what we are thinking of is the possible curtailment of this 
ideal food in the homes of the poor. At this juncture more 
than ever children are the most precious possession the country 
can have, and no one would deserve more highly than he who 
discovered a method of placing at the disposal of poor mothers 
a sufficient quantity of milk for their offspring. There is 
alwavs a temptation on their part to limit the supply and 
on the part of the producers to concentrate all their energies 
on the town trade, so that country labourers very frequently 
suffer more from lack of milk than industrial populations in 
the town. Something always has been done to ameliorate 
this evil by enlightened landowners and farmers who sell 
milk to their neighbours and tenants at a specially low rate 
on the condition that they come and fetch it, so that the 
expense of distribution is avoided. During the war it is to 
be hoped that this excellent practice will be extended as 
much as possible, especially on the part of those who are not 
dependent on the dairy for a livelihood. It would be too 
much to expect that the dairy farmer who has his own living 
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to make would make a concession to any class of his customers 
which would probably involve a loss on the output. 


"THE suggestion made in a leader which appeared in our 

number for August 18th has received a very considerable 
amount of comment from our contemporaries, educational 
and otherwise. This is mostly of a sympathetic character. 
But in one or two quarters it is argued that the plan of having 
one State School for all classes of children is not workable. 
In the Church Times, for example, it is implied that we do not 


fully recognise the immense national importance of the secon-- 


dary teacher’s work, on whom it falls “‘ to train the men who 
will become leaders in the Church, in the Law, in Commerce, 
in Labour.”’ The answer is very simple. No one suggests 
that every parent or guardian should be obliged to send their 
children to a State School for the whole of their education. 
It would be sufficient to fix a minimum of attendances. 
After that the secondary school would supply the specialised 
education for any career that happened to be chosen by or 
for the pupil. The plan has been found to work admirably 
in those parts of the United States where schools such as we 
suggest for this country are already in existence. The central 
idea of introducing an interfusion of classes and therefore of 
promoting an understanding between the different sections of 
a community, could be attained and, indeed, has been attained. 


ANOTHER critic, that of the Teachers’ World, says, ‘‘ The 

leader writer of Country LIFE gives no evidence of 
acquaintance with recent controversies among German edu- 
cationists, yet he calmly recommends what a great body of 
progressive Germans have been clamouring for. This is what 
they call the Einheitsschule, or common school, a school to 
which all citizens without exception should be sent so as to 
make the same beginnings of study, irrespective of their 
later studies or their future position in life.” The assumption 
of our contemporary was scarcely warranted, but he has 
expressed our ideas with perfect exactitude. The scheme, 
as we have said above, has been tried practically in the United 
States, and has been fully discussed in many other countries. 
As far as our recollection of Mr. Fisher’s speech goes, he did 
not himself make any allusion to this fact, and it would be 
extremely interesting to know what really practical difficulties 
lie in the way of carrying it out. Every day evidence accumu- 
lates that the most difficult and the most delicate task likely 
to devolve upon the statesmen of the future will lie in 
harmonising the conflicting elements which make up modern 
society. As we said on a previous occasion, Sinn Feiners 
and their equivalents are springing up wherever there is 
civilisation, and the problem is to get into touch with them. 


A VERY considerable amount of dissatisfaction is being 

expressed at the price which is charged at restaurants 
and clubs for potatoes. The worst sinners seem to be the 
places which pride themselves on their cheapness, but these 
certainly do not stand alone. Potatoes never have been more 
plentiful in Great Britain, and the price charged for them is 
very low indeed, if it be remembered that we are in the middle 
of a war. We refer here, of course, to the price charged by 
the greengrocer and the potato merchant. No sooner are 
the tubers cooked and brought before a customer on a plate 
than the price is multiplied by three or four. Even per 
portion, the figure on the bill of fare is, in the many instances 
which we have personally examined, the same as it was 
during the potato scarcity, and the quantity, if anything, 
seems to have diminished. It would appear that a strong 
protest is required, as this excessive profit is most unfair, 
and for the greater part comes out of the pockets of the very 
modestly paid workers who seek their midday meal in tea- 
shops and similar establishments. It may seem a trifle, 
but it is one of those trifles which, if we reckon by the number 
of people affected, is well worth the attention of the Food 
Controller. 


IN an article which we publish in another column the 

interesting suggestion is made that the war is in the*way 
of bringing about a very important change in our dietary 
habits. Primarily because meat of every kind was very 
dear the use of vegetables has been vastly extended. The 
result has been educative in a very high degree. People 
have made the discovery that the quantity of flesh which 
they have hitherto been accustomed to eat is not at all 
necessary to good health, and in many cases is positively hurt- 
ful. The substitution of vegetable for animal products has led 
to no decrease of vitality, but on the contrary has brightened 
the colours of life and cleared away many of the little 
illnesses from which people were suffering. Those who have 
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been through the war are not at all likely to change this 
newly acquired habit when it is ended. 


NEXT week brings summer-time to an end for the present 

year and the Government, with paternal solicitude, has 
issued minute directions which go so far as to explain the 
true and only method of putting back the clock. No doubt 
this instruction will be duly attended to. What is very 
satisfactory to know is that in general estimation the arrange- 
ment for making more use of the sunshine is regarded not as 
a temporary, but as a permanent measure. It has led to 
saving in many directions. Artificial light is one of the 
things which have become very expensive owing to the war, 
whether it takes the form of electric light, gas, or paraffin 
lamps, and the householder has been able to dispense with 
it to a very great extent, first, by obtaining an hour more 
of daylight in the morning, and, secondly, by saving it at 
night by going to bed an hour earlier. The arrangement 
has also proved an extremely healthy one. Probably the 
agricultural class is the one which it has least affected, for 
it has been an immemorial custom of that industry to lengthen 
the day’s work in summer, in order to balance the curtail- 
ment necessary during the short days and long nights of 
winter. Under the charm of this pleasant September there 
are some who prize summer-time so much they would like to 
keep the clocks as they are till October. Not at all a bad 
suggestion. 


KING ALBERT. 
Untried He sat upon a modest throne. 
In happy times He ruled a quiet land 
Of peaceful burghers and there was not one 
Who knew His sceptre was to be a brand. 


Then came a day: the choice had to be made. 
He faltered not, nor did his people quail. 

“Our plighted troth now bids us draw the blade, 
Just is our cause—God’s help will yet avail.” 


Then Liége was lost and all know Leman’s cry : 
“ Forgive me, Sire,’’ so wrote the mangled man 
“T still am living.” Thus the weeks went by, 
Namur fell too. The dire retreat began. 


Again there came a day—Antwerp had gone, 
Nieuport was reached, where Yser flows along. 

“The frontier cross. Thy Legions are undone.” 
“Nay here we stand. Life short, dishonour long. 


” 


O steadfast soul, through weary years to stay, 
In fierce resistance on thy native shore, 

With thy brave warriors, fighting till that day 
When the invader’s arms shall rule no more. 


This is the Prince who now is known to fame, 
Who honoured duty above every thing, 
Losing His all, but saving Belgium’s name, 
ALBERT, the Belgians’ King. L. 


FOR showing the great advantage a shrewd ambassador 

may be to his country it would be difficult to find any- 
thing better than Mr. Gerard’s discussion of German exports 
during his stay at Berlin. Before the war German exports 
to America consisted chiefly of dyestuffs and chemical dyes, 
toys, underwear, surgical instruments, cutlery, stockings, 
knit goods, and what Mr. Gerard describes as “a raw 
material called potash.’’ Of course, he was a judge before 
entering the Diplomatic Service and he writes as though his 
knowledge of artificial manures had come from enquiries 
made in Germany. All the more credit to him if this be 
true! The Germans had plenty of potash, but lacked 
nitrates, and both of these, as well as being fertilisers, 
are essential to the manufacture of explosives. The 
nitrate difficulty was got over by the establishment of 
great electrical plants for extracting nitrogen from the 
atmosphere, as is done in Sweden. Mr. Gerard gives 
a short, but clear, little history of the establish- 
ment of the German monopoly in dyestuffs and 
of the American invention which has been called into 
play by the stoppage of their export. Sometime in the future 
he anticipates another struggle for this trade. In this way 
he runs over all the various items of commerce between his 
own country and Germany and manages to throw a very 
remarkable light on each topic as it arises. Our diplomatists 
are strictly warned off business, but this is evidently not the 
case in the United States. 
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LAND’S NEW 


N the innumerable agrarian discussions which have 
taken place during the last two or three years the only 
topic thoroughly neglected is the position of those who 
happen to be landowners. Yet it is obviously resuming 
the commanding interest which it used to possess. 

Sir Howard Frank, who is able to speak with unique knowledge 
on the subject, drew attention some little time ago to the 
increased prices being paid for land. One of the first effects 
of this rise is that estates are coming much more freely into 
the market. Last week, for instance, there were a consider- 
able number of important land sales. A good number were 
not brought to the rostrum at all, because private bargains 
were arranged beforehand. This was the case with Sudbourne 
Hall estate, Suffolk, a property of very exceptional interest 
in several ways. It possesses a mansion built not so very 
long ago regardless of expense, and a thousand acres of 
woodland which we fancy were sold separately. Another 
estate of about 1,870 acres and a rental of over £2,000 per 
annum in Leicestershire was disposed of in the same way. 
Lord Scarbrough’s detached Lincolnshire estates were mostly 
sold to the tenants, but whether tenants or outsiders buy, 
the prices always incline to go up. It would be easy to 
recall, too, Lord Crewe’s sale and many others that have 
taken place recently for the purpose of showing that the 
tendency is not local. All over the country cheap land is 
becoming dear and dear land growing dearer. Of course, it has 
a long way to go before the level of the seventies is reached. 

In that period from £80 to {100 an acre was con- 
sidered a good average price for high-class agricultural land, 
land that to-day would bring only from £50 to £60 an acre. 
Inferior land which even now can be had for anything between 
£15 and {25 an acre would then be worth from {30 to £40. 
But the interest of the moment does not lie in the contrast 
between, say, 1877 and 1917. This contrast is less marked 
than it was fifteen years ago. The real interest lies in the 
steady increase of value and the lessening of the margin, 
that is still considerable, between the prices taken with a 
forty-year interval between them. Such particular knowledge 
as we possess fully confirms the general conclusion. During 
the last three or four months more enquiries have been 
received about the possibility of acquiring lands or estates 
than in any other similar period we can remember. Over 
a wide district known to the writer the only changes to be 
recorded are those due to such natural causes as the death 
of the owner. It is true that several owners meditate putting 
their estates on the market, but in a few cases of which we 
have personal cognisance the mortgages were made in the 
days of agricultural prosperity, that is to sav, before the 
depression, since which the land never has gone up to the 
point at which the owner could clear out with even the 
slightest profit. Judging by the experience gained within 
a limited area, there must be a considerable number of land- 
owners in this position up and down the country, so that 
the activity in land sales noticeable just now is likely to be 
kept up for a considerable length of time. There is a good 
prospect of sellers coming to the market, and there can be 
no doubt concerning the number of potential buyers. Where 
agricultural land is to be sold, in large or small quantities, 
there is a rush of would-be buyers, so that properties no longer 
hang fire as they used to. 

This is all the more remarkable because the sporting 
value does not for the present moment count. The preserva- 
tion of game is thoroughly discouraged by the Legislature, 
and shooting is diminished by the reluctance of the authorities 
to issue cartridges. We cannot believe that a permanent 
ban is going to be placed on sport. That is out of the question. 
But it is very exceptional for a man to look forward and 
buy property in order that he may have some shooting 
when the war is over. The leading feature of the purchases 
accomplished is that the land is wanted for agricultural 
purposes only. Those engaged in farming will no doubt 
deny that this is the case. They say that costs are going 
up so greatly as to bring profits to the vanishing point. 
From the wage bill to the income tax there is a range of out- 
goings which are said to kill the chance of making profits. 
That may or may not be true. At any rate, it would be of 
the highest interest if those in a position to do so could 
publish a profit and loss account to show the net effect of 
their husbandry since the war began. Such figures would 
constitute a record of great historical importance. 

The question asked most seriously is, How long will 
the land boom last? To this divers people give divers 
answers. Some appear to imagine that at the moment 
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when an armistice is declared and arrangements made for 
discussing terms of peace, agriculture will receive a heavy 
blow. But this is really incredible. The industry through- 
out the whole world has been disorganised. Much 
agricultural land has been spoiled and devastated by 
the tread of the invader, and a thousand times as 
much left to ruin and neglect, because the usual culti- 
vators have been far otherwise engaged. Obviously 
then, under the most favourable circumstances it would 
take a lustrum and probably a decade for prices to 
recover anything like their normal. That they will ever 
do so again is a matter of doubt. Those lands from which 
supplies have been drawn so freely during the last forty years 
are without exception meditating closer settlement ia the 
immediate future. The world is displenished of its savings, 
and an economic truth from which there is no escaping is 
that all wealth comes from the land. Therefore the burden 
of paving off the debts incurred by so many nations will, 
directly or indirectly, fall upon the land. The only way 
of meeting the charges will be by increased and evermore 
increased productivity. But wealth comes from the land 
in other shapes than those of corn and wine and oil. Prepara- 
tions are on foot for developing its mineral and other resources 
on a scale hitherto unparalleled. This must inevitably 
mean the formation of new town populations, in other words, 
of vast numbers of new consumers. 

In previous wars the value of land advanced by leaps 
and bounds, a phenomenon that stands little chance of 
being reproduced on this occasion, since not only one govern- 
ment but all governments have tried to assume a control 
that prevents such movements. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all the legislation and all the interference, we see a steady 
increase in value taking place, and that it will continue is 
not open to doubt. We do not pretend here to forecast 
the final issues of this eventful war, but no one conversant 
with the matter would assume for a moment that there is 
any perceptible chance of this country being subjugated. 
Were that to happen, of course, it would nullify and render 
vain all calculation. But it would be the strangest occurrence 
in history if after three years of utter failure as far as any 
scheme for the invasion of Great Britain is concerned, the 
Germans were to fluke a final success. Everything in this 
country points to a stability that is very extraordinary 
indeed if considered along with the tremendous strain that 
has been placed upon the national resources. There is 
failure neither in food, cash nor credit, so that, humanly 
speaking, as the Scotch divines say, it is safe to reckon on 
a continuation of the present movement. Another factor 
that cannot be left out of account is that scientific method 
is making extraordinary additions to the intrinsic value of 
land. Most of us anticipated long before it took place that 
there must in the nature of things be very great changes. 
Agriculture had not when the war began fully recovered 
from the quarter of a century depression that affected the 
land of Great Britain more than it did the land of any other 
country in the world, chiefly because we possessed more 
facilities for importation than anybody else. Food supplies 
came into this country like an unending avalanche, and 
inevitably brought down the prices of home products, brought 
them down to a level that our forefathers would have regarded 
as incredible. But it must never be forgotten that before 
the war broke out husbandry was beginning to recover its 
old position. As the older political economists would have 
put it, population was advancing upon the food supply. 
This is stated more concretely by sayiny that countries like 
the United States, which at one time furnished an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of cereals, had become such large 
consumers themselves that they had begun to lose importance 
as sources of our food supply. An improvement in the 
standard of living had also taken place not only among the 
white races, but among the vellow, and these factors combined 
to increase the value of our home products. Method was 
improving too, but very slowly. It has been estimated 
that fifty years of peace would not have brought so great 
an advance as has been accomplished by three vears of war. 
In passing, it may be noted that this is a wonderful tribute 
to the indomitable energy of a people which has never shown 
itself so great as when an urgent demand was placed upon 
its energy. But in every direction to-day production has 
been very greatly advanced, and if our argument is sound, 
consumers must go on increasing in the future so that for 
the food which is grown there will be an ever-increasing 
demand. The long and the short of it, therefore, is that at 
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the present moment there does not seem to be a safer invest- 
ment than land, and we believe that this conclusion will 
commend itself to a great proportion of those who have 
capital at disposal. 


“DEAF” SOIL. 


BOUT a fortnight ago, while sampling soil on an 
A estate proposed to be reclaimed, a practical onlooker, 
putting his walking-stick into red, gritty subsoil which 

was brought to the surface, and shaking his head, declared, “‘ No 
good, Monsieur, that is deaf soil.” The expression was quite 
new to me. I thought I could understand it, but in the circum- 
stance I wanted to have his own definition, and he willingly 
gave it. ‘“‘ Deaf soil is soil that will grow no crops—that has 
no virtue in it, that will not hear,’’ he said. Another local 
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expert who was present agreed as to the deafness of the soil 
and with the meaning of the expression. As a matter of fact, 
I consider that particular soil very good, much better than 
some which I am treating just now and on which paying crops 
will be grown. But I am in a position to refer to other deaf 
soil. On the demonstration plots on Dartmoor there are 
hundreds of places where the soil is deaf. In some cases so 
very deaf that, although the whole fields have been sown, 
several plots show no trace of plants. In about twenty cases 
the seeds sprouted, the plants came up, but then com- 
pletely disappeared. That must be very deaf soil. In other 
cases the crops were very poor, but they were not expected 
to be better. Here, again, the soil was deaf. But that very 
soil yielded under other conditions very satisfactory crops. 
There the soil was no longer deaf, so that often it may be said 
that deaf soil corresponds to blind farming. H. V. 





MACHINERY NOTES FOR MODERN FARMERS 


THE KINGSWAY (MODEL A) TRACTOR. 

AST week I inspected another recent arrival from 
America, the Kingsway Model A tractor, hitherto 
known to me as the ‘‘ Happy Farmer” tractor. The 
machine was at work on the farm of Mr. Rouse at 
Southall, and the work being done was entirely to the 

approval of Mr. Rouse, who admitted that previously he 
had been biased in his views, which were not at all favour- 
able towards tractors. 

I wish to enlarge upon the fact that the work was being 
done to the satisfaction of the farmer, because so many tractor 





hilly land or for ploughing unusually deeply a little more 
power might be required. 

The features which commend themselves are the simple 
construction and accessibility of the machine, its light weight, 
its automatic self-steering, and its ability to turn on head- 
lands no wider than those usually left for horse ploughing. 

The accompanying illustration shows the tractor at 
work, with the driver walking behind and exercising no control 
whatever. It will also be observed that the machine has 
three wheels only, the two rear wheels being the drivers and 
the front wheel the steerer, which runs in line with the off-side 
driver. By running 
in the furrow the 
machine steers the 
plough absolutely 
accurately in relation 
to its distance from 
the last furrow 
ploughed. The en- 
gine is a two-cylinder 
horizontally opposed 
type, with 5in. bore 
and 63in. stroke, de- 
signed to run at 750 
revolutions per 
minute, at which 
speed the tractor 
travels at the rate 
of two and a quarter 
miles per hour. 
Either petrol or 
paraffin fuel can be 


A Kingsway tractor ploughing and steering itself without attention from the driver, who only needs to take his used. The driving 


seat on the tractor when the end of the furrow ts reached. 


demonstrations fail in their object, not through any fault 
on the part of the tractor, but as the result of the use of 
ploughs which fail to do just the class of work the farmer 
wants. The agents for the Kingsway tractor had with 
great wisdom secured and fitted to their American plough 
English breasts, which did just the same class of work as the 
horse ploughs with which the farmer was familiar, and the 
ploughing was being done to the depth asked for, which was 
about 64ins. In the majority of cases the tractor agent is 
concerned only in showing how powerful and simple his machine 
is, whereas the farmer seems to look only at the work done 
and to pay comparatively little attention to the tractor itself. 
It has always struck me as very strange that the farmer 
does not,at once realise that, provided the tractor can develop 
sufficient drawbar pull, he can utilise a plough to turn the 
soil in any manner and to any depth or width which seems 
best to him; but my experience is that many tractors have 
been condemned for the work of the plough. - 

The Kingsway tractor is made in two sizes, and it was the 
smaller model which I saw. The power is given as 8—-16 h.p., 
that is to say, 8 h.p. at the drawbar and 16 h.p. at the belt 
pulley, which, further explained, means the engine develops 
16 h.p., which can be utilised if the power is taken direct from 
the belt pulley which is mounted on the end of the crank-shaft ; 
but after allowing for frictional losses in the gearing and 
bearings and resistance to wheel rolling, the net power avail- 
able in the form of “ pull” is 8h.p. Under all normal circum- 
stances this power will be found suitable for pulling a two- 
furrow plough cutting up to 12ins. wide per furrow. On very 


wheels of the tractor 
are 4ft. 8ins. diameter 
and toins. wide, and the weight of the machine is 
approximately 31cwt. The price is very moderate, being 
£240, which compares favourably with most of the other 


machines now on the market. 


THE TRIAL OF THREE TRACTORS IN SUSSEX. 


In the August 4th issue of Country Lire I gave a full 
report of a trial of tractors in Sussex, which trial has since 
formed the subject of questions in Parliament and has resulted 
in innumerable letters (from interested parties) being published 
by the Press, besides paragraphs and articles from writers 
who obtained their information at second hand. 

The net result is that the facts and the lessons of the 
trial have become obscured or misinterpreted, and in the 
interests of the readers for whom I write, viz., those who may 
be able to profit by the information I can supply from time 
to time, I refer briefly to this trial once more. 

The teaching of the test was that on the particular day, 
or rather during the particular hour of the test, and under 
the existing circumstances as to soil conditions, the Whiting- 
Bull did unquestionably the best performance, and the 
results obtained could not have been appreciably affected by 
any change of drivers on the part of the other two machines. 
It would be “ unfair and misleading,” however, to state that 
this performance proved the superiority of any one of the 
machines as a commercial proposition, as there was no 
evidence that the Whiting-Bull would continue week after 
week to perform equally satisfactorily, and long use might 
prove that either of the other two machines would give 
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a much superior average performance. On the other hand, 
it is only fair to point out that there is no evidence that the 
Whiting-Bull would fail to continue to work satisfactorily. 

There are very few Whiting-Bull machines yet in use 
in this country which have seen long service, and there are 
no Fords at all in the hands of private users or which have not 
been run under the direct control of the manufacturers or 
their representatives, so that both these machines have yet 
to prove themselves under the long service 
test in farmers’ hands. 

In the case of the third machine, the 
20h.p. Titan, the position is different, as there 
are hundreds of these machines in this country 
performing satisfactorily, and the makers, 
relying upon the reputation of their tractors 
and realising from their long experience that 
the finest performance of a rival machine, on 
one occasion only, cannot possibly affect their 
business, have refrained from any public 
comment whatever on the trial referred to. 


SELF-CONTAINED MOTOR TILLAGE 
IMPLEMENTS. 


The makers of self-contained motor 
ploughs are still very limited in number, and 
for the time being, at any rate, popular fancy 
is more taken with the independent motor 
tractor which pulls a plough or other imple- 
ment behind it. To some extent this may be 
due to the fact that in the majority of cases the 
makers of tractors are not makers of tillage 
implements, and it is asimpler matter for them 
to design and produce a tractor only than a composite 
machine in regard to which special additional knowledge 
must be applied and possibly special implements made 
which would not have any sale except in conjunction 
with their tractor. 4. - Be eee 

' The advantages of the self-contained machine: are 
mainly one man control, light weight, compactness and 
ability to work in confined spaces. The disadvantages are 
that various standard implements cannot be used, or can 
only be used at the expense of time and labour in coupling 
up, but when the implements have been purchased specially 
for use with the machine this inconvenience is reduced to 
an almost negligible quantity. 

There are five self-contained tractor cultivating machines 
established in this country—the Crawley, the Martin, the 
Wyles, the Fowler-Wyles and the Moline. With the exception 
of the Moline all are British made. The accompanving 





The Wyles motor plough at work. 


and is British built. 


illustrations show a Wyles plough at work, and a Moline with 
the plough detached and replaced by a cultivator. 

The Wyles was the pioneer of this type of machine, 
and is fitted with a single-cylinder engine of 11 h.p.,, two- 
speed gear, and the whole of the gearing is enclosed and runs 
in oil. Its maximum capabilities for ploughing are two 
10-in. furrows at ordinary horse ploughing depth. 
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This is a small, self-contained machine with many refinements, 
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The Crawley is a mutch ‘more ambitious machine; it 
has a four-cylinder engine of 30°h.p., and will plough three or 
four furrows at a time. fs 

The Fowler-Wyles is made under Wyles patents, but has 
several structural differences from the Wylés machine, and 
it'is also.'a more powerful machine, as it is fitted with a two- 
cylinder vertical 14 h.p. engine, though the plough used’ is 
also a two-furrow implement. 





The Moline motor tillage machine. A plough, mower or other implement can be 


attached in place of the cultivator shown. 


The Martin is quite distinctive, as in place of the usual 
driving wheels endless chain track drive is employed. The 
engine fitted is approximately 25 h.p., and is of the four- 
cylinder vertical type. 

In all the above types no differential gear is used and the 
drive to the wheels is solid ; that is to say, both driving wheels 
(or chain tracks) are coupled. together’as one wheel, so that 
it is not possible for one wheel to spin idly if it gets on to a soft 
spot (one may frequently see this happening in the case of a 
taxicab shod with different sorts of tires on the back wheels, 
one of which grips and the other, being less suited by road 
conditions, fails to do so). 

Turning is effected by disconnecting the drive from the 
inside wheel, which then serves as a pivot round which the 
outer driven wheel circles. Either wheel can be disconnected 
at will. The ploughs and other implements are coupled to 
the power unit by a flexible joint which allows the imple- 
ments to trail and follow 
the line of draft so that 
no side pressure is exerted 
against them. 

In the case of the Moline 
the conventional differential 
gear is fitted, and the front 
wheels and power plant are 
so arranged that they turn 
about a _ pivot, the front 
wheels thus serving as steer- 
ing wheels as well as tractor 
wheels. The illustration 
shows the rack and _ pinion 
gearing by which the front 
axle is turned. It will be 
noted, too, that the driver 
sits upon the implement being 
drawn and controls the tractor 
therefrom. The Moline also 
differs from the British 
inachines in regard to engine, 
is all their engines have vertical 
cylinders, whereas the Moline 
has two horizontal cylinders. 


CONVERTING MOTOR CARS 
INTO TRACTORS. 
Whatever theories one may 
have in regard to the services 
which may be rendered by tractors which consist of recon- 
structed motor cars, the fact is that many. of the attachments 
now on the market for the purpose of effecting these recon- 
structions are doing very satisfactory work and have specially 
distinguished themselves in such operations as mowing, 
harvesting, cultivating, harrowing and seeding, while for the 
heavier work of ploughing they have proved equal to a 
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four-horse team in the way of power, and have been able 
to do the work of several teams per day owing. to their 
greater speed as compared with horses and. to the fact 
that they can continue to work without rest all the hours 
required of them. ; 
Because of the great need there is for the assistance 
of every possible form of machinery to expedite our farming 
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operations at the present time, it would be well for the 
attention of the farming community to be called to this 
matter, as there is evidence that there will be a large number 
of these conversion fittings available in the near future at 
quite reasonable prices, and there are already several. sources 
of supply from which immediate or very early deliveries can 
be obtained. ‘« PLOUGHSHARE.”’ 





ENGLISH FRUIT IN COVENT GARDEN 


The fruits in boxes ave examples of good packing; that in the basket of careless packing and neglect of grading. 


LTHOUGH all must guess at it, few 
can have a really definite idea of the 
dietary revolution which has _ been 
brought about by the war. It con- 
sists chiefly in a greatly enlarged 

consumption of vegetables and fruit. This is 
due chiefly to the very high prices that have 
ruled for other products. When the family 
provider goes out to buy it is found that those 
articles on which reliance used to be chiefly 
placed—butcher’s meat, fish, bacon, eggs and 
so on—have all become extremely dear, while 
economy is demanded by the circumstances 
of the hour. Therefore in the average British 
household, instead of following the old custom, 
which was to provide a liberal supply of 
roast beef or its equivalent and a modest 
quantity of vegetables to eat with it, the 
proportions are reversed, and the general rule 
to-day is to put on the table plenty of 
vegetables and very little meat. Further, the 
patriotic Briton has ever had it on his con- 
science that he ought, in the words of the 
placard, to ‘Eat Less Bread.” His resolution 
in this direction was reinforced by a suspicion 
that the war bread is, to say the least of it, not very 
wholesome. Not long ago it was obstinately declared by 
the Food Controller or his understudy that war bread was 
palatable and wholesome—everything, in fact, that could 
be desired. But the quality has not improved since that 
utterance was made, and that repugnant disease, rope, 
has been discovered in quarters whereto it did not enter 
previously. 

These are the chief influences that have led to a very 
much enlarged consumption of English-grown vegetables 
and fruit. Another may be added, namely, that the vicissi- 
tudes of the war have caused the stolid householder to develop 
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an interest in the growing of vegetables and, consequently, 
in eating them. At all events, the facts speak for themselves. 
No one can measure the extraordinary growth that has taken 
place during the last twelve months in the production of 
English fruit and vegetables. Statistics are not available, 
and he would be a wizard of a guesser who could arrive even 
approximately at the truth without a census; but we know 
that on allotment and flower plot, on bits of land hastily 
reclaimed from a park or a common, and on elaborately 
plotted formal gardens, the growing of vegetables has pro- 
ceeded apace, and still the demand is not satisfied. Fruit 
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Lady Sudeley. 


of what we may call the vegetable kind, that is, fruit which 
is consumed ordinarily and regularly as part of the daily 
meal, never was in greater demand. Covent Garden at the 
present moment is one of the most interesting places in London. 
It presents specimens of the foodstufis which have been 
most freely grown under the pressure of necessity. To 
take a few of them in their order: Of all fruits the apple 
is undoubtedly the most useful in this country. To “stay 
me with apples” is not a mere poetic expression. Before 
the war the consumption of apples was to many people 
regarded as a kind of religious duty. They accepted it as 
they accepted Holy Writ that “an apple a day keeps the 
doctor away,” and they were deprived of this 
apple by the embargo placed on importation 
into this country from Tasmania, Australia 
and other colonies. You could number on 
your fingers the ships that arrived here with 
apples last year, whereas before the war they 
were as the sands of the sea for multitude. 
Not only was this heavy embargo placed on 
the traffic, but probably many cargoes of 
apples shared the fate of the one that went 
down earlier in the year about twenty miles 
from Plymouth. The submarine is responsible 
for a considerable lessening of the food 
supply. 

Nature, however, has been very generous 
in sending a magnificent crop of apples in 
substitution for the shiploads that we used to 
import. English apples this year are a good 
crop of excellent quality, and although fruit 
is grown more extensively than ever, it still 
commands a very satisfactory price. It was, 
of course, a mistake to offer for sale at all 
the fallings from the gale, which were 
sent to the market a week or so ago, 
but their falling was by no means a misfortune to the 
owners... Before that they were much too thick on the 
trees, and since very good growth has been noticed. There 
is an abundance of apples left. It is also an exceptionally 
good pear year. The old proverb has it, ‘“ Plant pears 
for your heirs,” but even very young trees woke up 
after the severe frost of last winter like giants refreshed 
and produced bloom and subsequently fruit in abund- 
ance. Of course, they are not coming into the market 
yet in large quantities, as they have not yet become ripe. 
Their season begins with the Williams towards the end of 
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the present month. But there will be great ' 
wealth of pears when the time comes. Even 
now pears are hanging so thickly that the 
young trees are bending under the burden, 
the branches of some have been broken, and 
a very great number have had to be propped 
up in consequence of the greatness of the 
crop. Plums, too, are in great quantity., 
They are, of course, earlier than the pears. 
It was feared at one time that there would 
be a glut in the market, but although the 
price obtained for the early Victorias has not 
been maintained, it is still greatly above the 
average, and most satisfactory to the growers 
and others who derive their livelihood from 
the sale of fruit. 

Almost more astonishing still is the 
vastly increased consumption of tomatoes. 
The Food Production Department at first 
ruled the tomato out of their list, as they did 
not consider it an article of food, but rather 
as a sort of luxury. But the tomato, as a 
matter of fact, serves many people both as 
meat and vegetable. This year will be famous 
ia the annals of market gardening for the vast quantities 
of tomatoes that were brought to market and the high prices 
realised. One firm sold no fewer than 28,000 strikes of 
tomatoes in one morning, and a strike means a 12lb. basket. 
The tomato has become an article of necessity in many 
households. Even the huge importation of Dutch-grown 
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tomatoes which occurred a little while ago has not had the 
effect of reducing the price very greatly, and this is the more 
wonderful because such a year has never been known before 
for the success of open-air tomatoes. They have grown and 
ripened splendidly. Apparently, however, they have become 
an article of diet with rich and poor, and the supply has not 
done more than overtake the demand, if it 
has accomplished that. The prices still remain 
very much above what they were before the 
war. The tomato was not the only open-air 
vegetable that flourished exceedingly. We 
have never in the course of many years’ 
acquaintance with the market found it before 
so well supplied with little cucumbers or 
gherkins, as they are called. 

A feature of the market is that what 
we may call the luxury fruits are by no 
means in such abundance as those to which 
we have alluded. People are not growing 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, and the classes 
of fruit they typify, with any freedom. In 
fact, these appear to be rather neglected, 
as if attention were concentrated upon the 
homely but useful fruits of the table. A fair 
quantity of peaches are grown in the open 
air, but this business has not been regularised 
and studied except by a very small number 
of alert and clever growers. To succeed it 
is necessary to possess a considerable area of 
south wall, and not only so, but to have a 
mechanical! contrivance for covering the fruit 
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during that critical period when the crop is open to be spoiled 
by spring frosts. Given these conditions, however, it is 
possible to produce very good peaches. We know one or 
two men who are doing so profitably, but they do not work 
on a sufficiently large scale to command great attention 
in the market. Further, the peach grower is addicted to 
the carelessness which we are afraid is characteristic of a 
large number of English gardeners. In spite of all that 
has been said about the virtues of grading and packing, a 
considerable proportion of the fruit is sent up to the 
market neither graded nor well packed. It is shoved into 
a basket apparently without selection, and the offer of 
boxes specialiy constructed for packing and grading is 
ignored. 

A subsidiary cause of the increased demand for English 
fruit lies in the decreased importation of several foreign 
fruits that had gained or were gaining a place in public 
favour. The most important of these was the banana. 
Before the war bananas could be had for almost any price, 
as low, at any rate, as three a penny, and they entered into 
the food supply of all classes. But since importation has 
been so sadly restricted by war conditions the banana has 
been difficult to obtain, and has increased enormously in 
price. Instead of getting three for a penny, you may be 
glad to-day to obtain one for threepence. Other fruits the 
sale of which has been steadily increasing for several years 
past are guavas and grape fruits, to give them their popular 
names. The last mentioned especially was coming into 
the very greatest favour, and promised to be established as 
an article of diet as much as the orange or the banana. But 
the market knows them no more, or, at anv rate, to such a 
very slight extent as to make their presence negligible. 
These sources of supply being cut off naturally reinforced 
the demand for home-grown fruit. It was no ill thing to 
happen. Fare you through all the Edens of the East, yet 
shall you never come upon a better fruit than our honest 
English apple. 
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HER BREAST FEATHERS PITTED BY A. SMART 
WESTERLY BREEZE. 


homeward journey,, driving our motor cycle slowly, - 


() in while passing from place to place or on our : 
our attention is caught: by birds perched on the 


bordering 
hedges, or by 
others rising 
from way- 
side scrub at 
the noise of 
the engine. 
The roadside 
is oftena 
favoured 
nesting- 
place, and 
hunting in 
this lazy 
fashion 
brings many 
chances to 
the _photo- 
grapher and 
spares a 
good deal of 
arduous 
search. 

On a road 
past Potter’s 
Bar we once 
ensconced 
ourselves in 
a thorn- 
bestrewn 
ditch, to our 


HER BEAK FILLED 


WITH 


LITTLE 


A WHINCHAT STOOD FOR HIS PORTRAIT 


OUTLINED AGAINST THE 





CREATURES WHICH FLY OR “CREEP. 


SKY. 


own discomfort and the amusement or bewilderment of 
passing country folk. ' The camera, laid flat against the 
fence’ and well concealed with leafy sprays, focussed a 


crumpled 
bramble 
head spring- 
ing from the 
hedge _ top. 
On this satis- 
fying - perch 
our quarry, 
a male whin- 
chat, at 


‘ length stood 


for his. por- 
trait, proudly 
outlined 
against the 
sky, his pink 
front glow- 
ing in the 
soft rays of 
the setting 
sun. His 
lady chose a 
less ambi- 
tious _back- 
ground, and 
posed with 
her.neat and 
braceletted 
ank les 
elegantly 
arranged. In 
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the picture 
the feathers 
of her breast 
are seen 
pitted by a 
S in sae pt 
westerly 
breeze. The 
hedge served 
as a conve- 
nient resting 
place and 
outlook — for 
the pair; the 
birds rose at 
almost con- 
stant inter- 
vals with 
curious 
twisting 
flight to take 
teil of « 
cloud of 
small moths 
blown from 
the foliage of 
a neighbour- 
ing tree 

When a 
cock yellow- 
hammer, 
sitting on the 
overhead wires, offers ‘‘ a little bit of bread and no cheese”’ as 
we pass, we pause. In these days of curbed rations a gift so 
proffered is not to be despised.. Dismounting, we gauge the 
situation. The house-wife is below tending a crowded nest 
of full-fledged young. Her beak filled with little. creatures 
which fly or creep, she looks us over perkily, while from 
above the same tale of bread without cheese is repeated 
with almost irritating monotony. Curiously, on this occasion 
the tale is not wholly false; across the dog-rose fence in 
front of her lies a single ear of wheat. 

Sometimes we hurry through open upland fields where 
larks fill the sunlit air with song and where the scent of new- 
mown hay greets our nostrils. Over the banks rabbits are 
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sporting or 
scuttling to 
their holes ; 
young and 
old race to 
their bur- 
rows, some 
plunging 
headlong, 
others paus- 
ing amoment 
to stand or 
sit alert 
before diving 
to safety 
under the 
green turf. 
We pass by 
red-roofed 
villages 
where mar- 
tins are busy 
plastering up 
the walls of 
their cosy 
mud nests 
beneath the 
eaves, and 
where the 
sparrows 
scatter from 
the road 
before us, or fly ahead, challenging a race which bids defiance 
to the warning notices of speed limit. 

Commencing twilight signs us home, and as we drive 
the dying notes of many happy birds come to us. On one 
autumn evening, while passing through a rising woodland 
scene, we halted a short while at. the crest of the hill. 
The sun was lowering beneath a stormy sky and lit the 
borders of the clouds in golden splendour; birch and 
alder, fringing the wood, swayed and rustled in the 
rising wind. A woodpigeon resting on a dead branch 
“cooed”’ a soft lullaby. We saw him fly to the shelter 
of his ivy-covered oak and, following his example, hastened 
on our way. Ait Te 1 Se TO 3 


ALERT. 





*COOED” A LULLABY. 
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QUEBEC HOUSE, 
WESTERHAM, 


THE HOME IN BOYHOOD OF 
GENERAL WOLFE. 


ESTERHAM is a charming old-world town 

just within the western boundary of Kent 

and bordering upon Surrey. It lies on the very 

ancient west-to-east road that links up Guildford, 

Dorking and Reigate with Sevenoaks, Wrotham 
and’ Maidstone, and is about ten miles $.S.E. of Croydon. 
The River Darenth, famed for its fishing and paper mills, 
rises within the parish, flowing through Otford, Shoreham, 
Eynsford, Farningham and Dartford into the Thames. 
The old town is built on a hill and straggles down into the 
surrounding valleys ; the country round is thickly wooded— 
a land of orchards and rich pasture, rolling “green meadows 
and copses, corn land, hop fields and arable, with picturesque 
homesteads and cottages—in.a word, a arena English 
town in a typical English country. 

In such a setting as this, and at the foot of the bluff 
on which stands Westerham’s old church—crouching, wide- 
spread, like a hen brooding: over her chickens—is Quebec 
House, the home ‘of Général Wolfe of’ immortal memory. 
The name Quebec is, of-’course, a relatively modern one, 
as applied to the house, recording as it'does the great ‘victory 
which crowned James Wolfe’s*head with'laurels in the Plains 
of Abraham on September ‘13th, 1759. The older name of 
‘‘ Spiers ”’ was that‘by which'the house was knowrt until some 
time after that date ; Tand probably there has been a house 
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on the site for centuries before the existing building, which 
dates from about the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
the fabric of the walls and in one or two details we probably 
have the remains of an older house. There are, unfortunately, 
no very old deeds or other documents by which its history 
and descent can be definitely established, so we are thrown 
back upon the architectural evidence. The River Darenth 
forms the western boundary of the grounds, and as water 
carriage was so important a factor in medieval house and 
church building, the theory of a considerable antiquity is 
strengthened by the natural situation. By a singular piece 
of good: fortune, Quebec House is now the residence of one 
who deeply appreciates its history and archeological interest 
—Mr. Wolfe-Aylward, the nearest of kin and representative 
of the Wolfe family—and to the sy mpathetic interest of this 


‘gentleman ‘the’ present writer owes many of the particulars 


here set forth. 

The connection of the Wolfes with Westerham arose 
in this wise. . Colonel'Wolfe, the father of the hero of Quebec, 
who belonged to a well descended Irish family, was over 
forty years of age when, in 1727, or thereabouts, he: came 
to the quiet little Kentish town—dquieter and more remote, 
and certainly smaller, than it is to-day—having recently 
married a gently born lady of twenty-four—Miss Thompson 
of Marsden, Yorkshire. Colonel Wolfe was himself born 
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somewhere in the North of England. 
They were of straitened means, and 
the Colonel seems to have chosen 
Westerham chiefly because of its 
convenient situation relatively to 
London, Portsmouth and Dover, 
though no doubt the healthy and 
beautiful position of the place, its 
quiet and charm, must also have 
attracted him to it. 

But for some reason they did 
not enter immediately upon their 
tenure of Quebec House, or 
“Spiers,” as it then was. Perhaps 
the house was in process of being 
done up for their reception. What- 
ever the cause, certain it is that 
James Wolfe first saw the light in 
the old Vicarage, another ancient 
house on the opposite side, a little 
nearer to the church. Here James 
was born on December 22nd, 1726, 
old style, or, as it would now be 
reckoned, January 2nd, 1727. We 
have the record of his christening by 
the Vicar, the Rev. George Lewis, 
in Westerham Church. — Shertly 
afterwards the family migrated to 
Quebec House, and here the boy 
James spent the first twelve years 
of his life—those impressionable 
years when the character is formed. 
The house stood in two acres of 
the Paris Meade, pleasant garden 
grounds enough now, and equally 
delightsome then to James and to 
his brother Edward, born at Quebec 
House a year after James, in 1728. 
In 1738, or thereabouts, the Colonel 
relinquished his tenure of the house 
and moved with his wife and sons 
to Blackheath, perhaps for nearness 
to London and for the sake of the 
boys’ schooling. Here, we are told, 
they had for a schoolfellow one 
Jack Jervis, afterwards the famous 
Lord St. Vincent. In 1739, when 
war was declared against Spain, 
Colonel Wolfe was appointed Adju- 
tant-General to the expeditionary 
force, under the command of Lord 
Cathcart, that was sent to Carta- 
gena, and which met with such 
poor success. James was only 
twelve and a half at this time, 
but so bent was he on serving his 
country that, despite his mother’s 
tears and reproaches, he persuaded 
his father to take him, and the boy’s 
letter to his disconsolate mother is 
preserved at the neighbouring house 
of Squerryes—a house linked by 
very intimate ties and associations 
with Quebec House and the Wolfes, 
for here lived the Wardes, close 
friends, as well as neighbours, of 
the Wolfes. 

This is not the place in which 
to speak at any length of Squerryes 
—a house with its own rich store 
of historic treasures and memories ; 
every pilgrim to Westerham will 
assuredly seek it out, both for its 
lovely situation and the many asso- 
ciations it preserves with General 
Wolfe and its own family, the 
Wardes. It was as early as 
Henry III’s reign the seat of the 
family of de Squerie, or Squirie, 
who, as their crest (at one time to 
be seen in some ancient glass in 
the church)—a squirrel eating a 
hazel nut —suggests, took their 
name from that little quadruped. 
The Squeries held possession till 
1463, and to them succeeded by 
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inheritance and purchase many other owners, until, in 1731, 
John Warde bought the estate from William, second Earl of 
Jersey. This John Warde has left a very deep impress upon 
Squerryes, not only in the armorial bearings carved over a 
mirror, the pictures, family china and tapestry and furniture 
—largely added to by his son, another John—but also 
through the friendship he had for his neighbour, Colonel 
Wolfe, a friendship repeated between 
their respective sons. Besides the 
elder son John, aged ten, there was 
another, George, aged six, in 1731, 
when their father came to Squerryes ; 
and at this date James Wolfe was a 
little boy of four. He and George 
Warde were playmates and grew up 
together. It was when the two 
were in the gardens of Squerrves 
on an early November day in 1741 
that James Wolfe received his 
Ensign’s Commission, being at the 
time fourteen years of age. A 
monumental urn marks the spot in 
the grounds associated with this 
historic event. It was to his bov- 
hood’s friend, now become a major 
and stationed with his regiment 
at Windsor, that General Wolfe, 
before he sailed for the last time 
from England, in 1758, wrote: 
“Dear Major, if my father shou’d 
die in my absence, I desire that you 
and Carleton will let my Mother 
know that jointly with her you are 
empowered to transact my business, 
as the enclosed general letter of 
attorney sets forth ; and if you will 
assist her with your good Council 
I shall think of it with more satisfaction, and acknowledge 
it with more gratitude, than anything done to myselt.” 
The original, with the power of attorney, and some hundreds 
of other letters by General Wolfe to his parents, are preserved 
in the library at Squerryes Court, where also are to be seen 
the Commissions in the Army of General Wolfe and his father, 
bearing the sign manual of Queen Anne, George I and George II, 
and countersigned by such great names as the Duke of 
Marlborough, Holles, Duke of Newcastle, etc., as well as 
documents more personal to the Warde family. Among the 
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very valuable collection of pictures here are portraits by 
Benjamin West of Wolfe’s friend, George Warde, and a 
posthumous portrait of James Wolfe as a youth. West, the 
artist, was staying a long while at Squerryes while engaged 
on these commissions, and it is recorded that he more than 
once altered this picture. The same artist’s large historic 
picture, so often engraved and reproduced (best known by the 
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engraving by Woollett)—the ‘“‘ Death of General Wolfe ” 
is now at Kensington Palace. His receipt for the sum of 
£29 8s., paid to him for painting George Warde as a boy, 
and the posthumous portrait of young James Wolfe, are 
pasted on the back of the latter canvas. 


That the elder Wolfe was a soldier of some mark is 


abundantly proved by the before mentioned Commissions 
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preserved at Squerryes Court. James had a deep affection 
for both parents, but especially for his mother, who, it is 
clear from the letters, held the hearts of her two sons, and 
gave them the inestimable blessing of a mother’s love, 
watchful guidance and prayers. The high character of the 
Hero of Quebec may, without doubt, be traced to this loving, 
gentle mother: his unaffected reverence for religion and 
exalted sense of duty, which made him both an example 
and a contrast to many, both military and civilian, of the 
public men of that day, may be ascribed to her precepts 
and example—nay more, to the 
character he had inherited from her 
and his father. We find a speaking 
likeness of this dark-haired lady, 
with a peculiarly gentle expression, 
in the gallery at Squerryes. 

James Wolfe and his brother 
Edward went as boys to a school 
in Westerham kept by a Mr. 
Lawrence. No doubt they roamed 
the countryside in their play hours 
and indulged in boyish sports at 
Squerryes and in the gardens of 
Quebec House, boating and swimming 
in the little Darenth river. 

George Warde probably com- 
posed in his friend’s memory the 
lines inscribed in later years upon 
the cenotaph on the terrace at 
Squerrves before mentioned : 

Here first was Wolfe with martial ardour 
fired, 

Here first with glory’s brightest flame 
inspired ; 

This spot, so sacred, will for ever claim 

A proud alliance with its hero’s name. 

In April, 1742, James Wolfe, as 
a lanky ensign of fifteen, carried the 
colours of the Twelfth Regiment of 
Foot in the march past George II 
on Blackheath. He was then and 
later extremely plain. Thackeray, 
in “ The Virginians,’ makes a buck of the day ask: ‘“‘ Who 
is that sallow-faced Put with the carroty hair?’’ And the 
same author paints his picture in hardly less flattering terms : 
“There was little of the beautiful in his face. He was 
very lean and very pale; his hair was red, his nose and 
cheek-bones were high: but he had a fine courtesy towards 
his elders, a cordial greeting towards his friends, and an 
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animation in conversation which caused those who heard him 
to forget, even to admire his homely looks.” 

Lord Stanhope says of him: ‘ Nature had done but 
little for him in either comeliness or vigour ; he had flaming 
red hair, and, contrary to the fashion of the times, wore no 
powder to conceal it.” He had a receding forehead and 
chin, with a long and pointed nose, somewhat turned up, 
and a curiously ugly mouth. His profile formed an obtuse 
angle or ‘‘ flap of an envelope,” and his complexion was poor 
and lacking in healthy colour. The full-face portraits 
that, for instance, painted fer his mother, and now at 
Squerryes—do not show all these unflattering points ; but 
by the kindness of Mr. Wolfe-Aylward the writer is permitted 
to reproduce for the first time a very characteristic profile 
likeness from a mezzotint by B. Killingbeck, after “ a drawing 
taken in his camp at Montmorency, near Quebec, Septem- 
ber 1st, 1759," by Captain John Montressor. With all 
its quaintness one can see that it is the face of a very lovable 
man, a man of character and great abilities, an artist and 
a poet. And then, as so often happens with great people, 
a plain face was redeemed by beautiful eyes—long, full, 
blue eyes, bright and eager—which lit up in moments of 
animation and transformed his whole expression. 

To trace all Wolfe’s career would be to write a chapter 
in English history, and by no means the least glorious 
chapter. We should wander very far from the quiet home 
of his boyhood, which is our present concern. 

Wolfe saw service—and very active service—in Flanders 
(where he had with him his friend George Warde, a cornet 
of dragoons, and his brother Edward); and at Dettingen, 
in 1742, where George II was the last English sovereign to 
fight in person, and where the Wolfe brothers passed through 
their baptism of fire. Edward died shortly afterwards from 
consumption brought on by the hardships of the campaign, 
and James wrote of him to his parents: “ He lived and died 
as a son of you two should—which, I think, is saying all 1 
can’’—a fine tribute both to parents and son. He was 
soon afterwards to join his father at Newcastle, where the 
old man was General of a Division. Then he took part in 
the campaign against the unhappy Young Pretender, Charles 
Edward, and was in the fierce fights at Falkirk and Culloden. 
Next he was in Flanders with the ‘‘ Butcher ”’ Duke of Cumber- 
land, who commanded the allied Austrian, Dutch and English 
armies against the French; and James Wolfe was wounded 
in the bloody battle of Lauffeld, when the Duke fought in 
vain to check Saxe’s victorious march, and the allied forces 
had to retire, honourably vanquished, to the fortifications. 
Wolfe left them there, returning to England for his twenty- 
first birthday. 

Here occurred the only recorded love episode of his life 
(with an exception thereafter to be told). He fell a captive 
to the charms of a daughter of Sir Wilfred Lawson of Isell, 
who was a Maid of Honour to the Princess of Wales. We 
do not know whether this fair lady returned his affection, 
but it seems that there was opposition on somebody’s part 
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to the match, for the matter went no further, and poor Wolfe 
was keenly disappointed. His mother would have consoled 
him with an heiress, Miss Kitty Ann Hoskins of Croydon; 
but here again he was unfortunate, and, instead of James 
Wolfe, this richly dowered lady (she had property in land 
and £30,000 in her own right) married John Warde of 
Squerryes, the eldest brother of George, James’ friend. 

Years of service followed, hard military work on the 
Continent ; then a visit to Ireland, the home of his ancestors. 
Next a prolonged spell in Scotland and garrison duty in 
England, when he found opportunity, in the year 1757, 
to pay what proved to be his last visit to the scenes of his 
boyhood at Westerham. After this we find him in the 
abortive expedition against La Rochelle and Rochefort. 

In 1758 came the last act in this brief life—Wolfe’s 
campaigns against the French in Canada, who threatened 
the very existence of British America. In that year he 
returned, laden with honour, but weak in body, to England 
as the hero of Louisbourg. His rest was but a brief one. 
He visited his aged parents at 
Macartney House, Blackheath, and 
went to Bath to take the waters in 
the hope of obtaining relief from 
his rheumatism and stone or gravel, 
from which he suffered torments. 
But while there he was summoned 
by Pitt to take command of another 
expedition against the French in 
Canada. He sailed with Admiral 
Saunders in February, 1759, being 
aboard the Admiral’s ship Neplune 
in great malaise from his constitu- 
tional ailments and from sea-sick- 
ness. When he landed in America 
in May, news reached him of his 
father’s death. June saw the fleet 
anchored off the Isle of Orleans, at 
the mouth of the great St. Lawrence 
River, up which, some four miles, 
was the strongly fortified city of 
Quebec. Wolfe first captured Point 
Levi by a very dashing stroke, and 
then brought Quebec within range 
of his batteries—all before the end 
of June. 

All this time and until his heroic 
death in the hour of victory, on the 
13th of September, 1759, so well 
known to us all from our child- 
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martyrdom of pain and weakness, to which was superadded 
a weight of anxiety such as seldom falls on a leader of men. 
At the beginning of September he commenced that stage 
of his campaign which, though it must have seemed to many 
a forlorn hope, was to prove one of the most glorious and 
He had lost 


epoch-making victories in our national annals. 
in sick, wounded and killed 
some 1,500 men, and the 
awful grip of the northern 
winter was hastening upon 
his little army of less than 
4,000 men, pitted against the 
compact force of 10,000 
French, “ besides Indians,” 
that lay, under the Marquis 
de Montcalm, on the heights 
of Quebec—a natural and, 
as Montcalm himself de- 
clared, a well-nigh impreg- 
nable fortress. 

It was on board the 
Sutherland, on the eve of 
the ever memorable 13th of 
September, that Wolfe was 
sitting with his old school- 
fellow, Jack Jervis, then in 
charge of a sloop in the 
squadron. He told his friend 
that he did not expect to 
survive the great fight of the 
morrow, and gave him a 
miniature of Miss Lowther, 
sister to Sir James Lowther, 
first Lord Lonsdale, which 
he wore round his neck. A 
letter in the Squerryes col- 
leetion, written to Wolfe’s 
mother after her heroic 
son’s death, refers to this 
last romantic attachment. 
He had met Miss Lowther 
at Bath before he sailed. 

Another touch shows us 
the fine temper of the man. Two hours afterwards, 
when the signal for the assault was flashed out from the 
Sutherland and Wolfe with his officers was in the boats of 
the flotilla, he was heard reciting in a solemn half whisper 
the lately published Gray’s “ Elegy,” saying as he did so 
to his officers, ‘‘Gentlemen, I would sooner have written 
that poem 
than take 
Quebec.” 

Space 
fails to re- 
tell the epic 
of the Death 
of Wolfe. It 
is known 
surely to 
every reader 
of these 
pages: how 
he was 
wounded in 
the wrist, 
then in the 
groin, and, 
still stagger- 
ing on at the 
head of his 
men, was 
shot through 
the lungs, 
dying in the 
very moment 
of victory, 


From the Montressor Journals. 





THE PORTRAIT BY CAPTAIN JOHN MONTRESSOR. 
The original manuscript ts in the 
possession of Colonel H. E. 
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true patriots and brave soldiers. The lines found in 
Wolfe’s pocket after his death, written in his own hand 
from Homer’s Iliad (Pope’s version of Sarpedon’s speech 
to Glaucus in the 12th Book), seem to us an inspired 
quotation, voicing as they do the very aspirations of the 
man who penned them, and who took some small liberties 
with the original : 
But since, alas! ignoble age must 
come, 
Disease and death's inexorable doom, 
That life which others pay let us 
bestow, 
And give to fame what we to nature 
OoWe, 
Brave let us fall, or honoured if we 
live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give. 
Such, men shall own, deserve a 
sovereign state 
Envied by those they dare not imitate. 
If we would see the hand- 
writing, we have but to 
glance at the reproduction 
here given of the autograph 
letter from General Wolfe to 
Colonel Burton, written from 
“Camp of Montmorency, 
17th July, 1759.” The beauty 
and clearness of the writing, 
at least in this instance, 
seem to be a true indica- 
tion of character. The special 
interest of this letter lies in 
the fact that Colonel Burton 
was the same officer who 
was mentioned in Wolfe’s 
last words, when he gave his 
final order. 


Quebec House, as we 
now see it, is substantially as 
Montvessor: it was built, or rebuilt, in 

the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Set back but a short space from the road, it 
stands four-square, and presents three gables to each face. 
One trembles to think of the snow-traps and pockets for 
wet that such a complicated system of roofing involves ; 
but it is highly picturesque. On the eastern side are two 
enormous square projecting chimney-stacks, of stone up to 
the second 
floor, and 
above that, 
with the 
second floor 
and gables, 
of brick. The 
chimney 


heads have 
been rebuilt, 
but the 
stalks them- 
selves, two 
square and 


one diagonal 
on plan, are 
original. So 
also are some 
of the gables 
coped with a 
moulded tile 
or brrek 
of A section, 
and termina- 
ting in ball- 
pinnacles. 
Some of the 





With the brick win- 
words on his dows, with 
lips, “ God AUTOGRAPH LETTER FROM GENERAL WOLFE TO COLONEL BURTON. their broad 


be praised, I ; 
now die in peace.” His gallant rival Montcalm fell in 
the hour of defeat, and an obelisk on the Plains of 
Abraham, erected by the British Army in Canada in 1849, 
bears on the north side the single word ‘“ Montcalm,” 
on the south, ‘“ Wolfe’”—a symbol of the Unity that 
has grown from the soil watered by the blood of these 


labels, are 
old, many of them, and the Georgian sash-windows below, 
being still blocked up as a result of the iniquitous window- 
tax, repealed in1851. Very harmonious is the quiet blending 
of colours, that only age can give, in the grey stonework and 
russet tones of the bricks, the sober brown-red of the tiled 
roofs and the graceful festoons of feathery creepers that 
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deck the walls. The greensward, the cut hedges and trees 
make a fitting frame for such a picture. 

Till a recent date the three gables of the front had been 
obliterated by a horizontal parapet wall; but this has been 
removed, with other disfigurements of a tasteless epoch, 
and the gables put back. Very little more of what may be 
called restoration has been attempted; and in the interior 
especially, things must remain almost exactly as when Wolfe 
paid his last visit to the house in 1757. 

One enters by a picturesque hooded doorway of Georgian 
date into a charming panelled hall, the oak panelling being 
of early seventeenth century date, and immediately facing is 
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a stone fireplace of typical Tudor character, within which is an 
ancient fire back and a pair of dogs. On the left is the dining- 
room, where is another such fireplace partially filled in. 
This has good mouldings, and the “ bottle” stop to the 
jambs. Here the oak panelling has been painted, as may be 
seen in the illustration, as has also the old overmantel, which 
seems to be made up of older fragments, including the centre 
panel (unhappily mutilated long ago to receive a picture), 
on which are carved the Royal Arms of Henry VIII within 
the Garter, with the Lion and Dragon supporters and the 
Fleur-de-lys, Rose and Portcullis badges. In the left hand 
corner is what appears to be an oak spray. One of the original 
mullioned and transomed windows, of wood with iron 
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stanchions, may be seen in the recess used as a china closet 
in the wall to the right of the fireplace. 

In the rear of the dining-room, and approached from 
a little inner hall which leads to the kitchens, is the fine 
broad oak staircase, with flights 4ft. 6ins. wide, huge moulded 
handrails, and newels with ball-tops, 63ins. square, and arched 
head-pieces to the flights. The sturdy column balusters 
are specially noteworthy. Here, on the first floor, is a charm- 
ing boudoir, originally the bedroom of Colonel and Mrs. Wolfe, 
and hard by is the noble panelled drawing-room, 27ft. long 
by 2oft. wide, lighted by three windows with pleasant low 
window seats. Here are many engravings and copies of pictures 
of General Wolfe, 
his associates, and 
the scene of his great 
victory. The panel- 
ling here is Elizabe- 
than, and is carried 
up to the ceiling, 
which, as elsewhere 
in the house, conceals 
the floor joists. 

Almost every 
room in the house 
has some distinctive 
feature, such as oak 
beams, coats of arms, 
carved mantelpieces, 
etc. Even the kitchen 
is panelled, and the 
floors are still in most 
part of the original 
oak planks. Happily, 
too, among the fine 
old furniture are cer- 
tain items that after 
an interval of nearly 
two centuries have 
again found a home 
within these walls. 

Among the more 
precious personal 
relics Mr. Wolfe- 
Aylward prizes a 
dressing-gown of em- 
broidered linen from 
Flanders that was 
worn by General 
Wolfe. Itis 5ft. 83ins. 
long, a good indica- 
tion of his height. 
His field-cloak, in 
which he received 
the fatal bullet, is in 
the Tower of London, 
sent there by 
William IV, and still 


stained with the 
hero’s blood. It was 
kept tightly rolled 


up, but at Mr. 
Wolfe-Aylward’s sug- 
gestion it has lately 
been unfolded. 
Another relic is the 
case of green-handled 


knives and forks, 
probably for camp 
use. 


When the family 
vault at St. Alphege, 
Greenwich, was about 
to be closed in 1880, 
rubbings were taken of the Wolfe coffin-plates. These give 
the following data : 

The Honble Lieutenant Gen! Edward Wolfe. 
Aged 74. 

Mrs. Henrietta Wolfe. Died 26th Sept. 1764. 

Major Gen! James Wolfe. Aged 32 yT8 1759. 

In Westerham Church is a tablet over the south door 
erected to General Wolfe by Ranulph Manning in 1760. 
Recently a stained-glass window and brass plate have been 
set up on the opposite side. 

Mr. Wolfe-Aylward kindly gives me the following 
notes on Wolfe portraits: ‘‘There are now in existence 
upwards of a score of representations of James, the eldest 
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son of Colonel Edward Wolfe. Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Barry, West, Schaak, Hudson, Highmore, Penny, 
Ramsay, Smith, and Montressor all in turn painted the 
Conqueror of Quebec, but it is to the two last named, 
and the least known to fame, that we may safely ascribe 
the true portrayal of Wolfe as he was at the time 
just prior to his death. It will be remembered that 
Captain Hervey Smith acted as aide-de-camp to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and being an artist of some ability 
in constant attendance might be relied upon to produce 
a faithful likeness. But, owing to the unaccountable 
diversity that exists among the artists of greater repute, it 
was felt some sort of corroboration of his personal appear- 
ance was needed. This has been supplied by the discovery 
recently of the portrait by Captain John Montressor (which 
we now publish for the first time), who, serving in the Corps 
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of Engineers, was with Wolfe before Quebec. Thus we have 
two independent portraits almost identical one with the other, 
secured at about the same period some few weeks prior to 
his glorious death.” 

On the village green, up the hill, is the bronze statue of 
General Wolfe. It was dedicated very fitly by another of 
England’s hero-soldiers, the late Earl Roberts, in January, 
1909, and it has been the custom for many years to hold a 
banquet on January 2nd, the anniversary of Wolfe’s birth, 
at the George and Dragon Hotel, Westerham, where he 
stayed on more than one occasion after the family had gone 
to Blackheath. This banquet was last held in 1914, when 
Sir John French (as he then was) was the guest of the evening. 
On the anniversary of the fall of Quebec (September 13th) it 
is customary to place a wreath of laurel from Quebec House on 
the statue. PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 





C.-OF E. 


It meant but little to him on that day 

When, as a new Recruit, they asked his creed : 
Oh, C. of E.! the easiest thing to say : 

The others mostly were, and he agreed. 
Besides he called to mind some memories dim 
Of Sunday-schooling long ago, when he 

Had wrestled with a collect or a hymn ; 

Yes, he was sure that he was C. of E. 


Battalion Church Parade: no blooming lark 
To clean your person, clothes and belt to suit 
The fancy of a Captain swift to mark 
The missing button, the untended boot ; 

= Too much it savoured of the Barrack Square : 
Too stiff and formal to his reckoning : 
True there was music, for the Band was there, 
But everybody seemed afraid to sing. 


And then came France, where often Church Parade 
For safety into companies was split : 

That he enjoyed, and when the Padre prayed 

Or preached he sometimes listened for a bit; 

For there were no formalities to bore 

Beneath those orchard trees behind the line, 

And he could sing until his throat was sore ; 

So he wrote home and said that it was fine. 


And gradually there dawned upon his mind 

A misty consciousness, but vaguely felt, 

That somehow, somewhere, there was more behind 
This C. of E. than spotless boots and belt ; 

More than the simple once a week affair 

Of prayer and praise forgotten straight away ; 
Something that curiously seemed to bear 

Upon the life he lived from day to day. 


For here at last he saw self-sacrifice, 

He who had looked so long on the reverse. 

He saw men risk their lives nor count the price : 
He saw men wounded help those wounded worse : 
He saw men bearing agonies of pain: 

He marked the stretcher bearers’ fearless care ; 
Things that he could not to himself explain, 
Unless some unknown influence was there. 


Then came his turn, and as they bore him back 
In gentle haste across the cratered ground, 

Each jolt was like the torture of the rack, 

And yet he set his teeth and made no sound ; 
Till at the Dressing Station, as he lay 

Sucking a Woodbine to preserve his calm, 

It came into his muddled head to pray : 


At least it couldn’t do him any harm. 


O, C. of E.! you never had the chance 

In all your life that now is yours to take : 
For here he is come home again from France, 
His body shattered but his soul awake : 

He who has had so heavily to pay 

For learning discipline, if nothing more, 

Is he to climb the steep and narrow way, 


Or shall he sink to what he was before ? 


- Yours is the choice: none other can decide, 
As at the forking roads you sce him stand, 
Awaiting with expectant eyes a guide 
For good or ill to take him by the hand. 
Put forth your might to help his feet along 
The stony path, where oft temptation calls: 
Be tolerant of his weaknesses: be strong 
To raise him if a thousand times he falls. 


Beg of his womenfolk for their support, 

Since where they lead he very often goes. 

Give him a service, hearty, cheerful, short, 
With easy chants and lots of hymns he knows. 
All forms and ceremonies with disdain 

He views and hates things hard to comprehend, 
And so be simple if you wish to gain 


A friend and make a Churchman in the end. 


Ave let Simplicity the keynote be 

Of every act you do or word you speak ! 

Tell of the Father, Whose great property 

Is always to have mercy on the weak. 

Tell of the Son, Who died the bitterest death 
That He might cleanse the sinner of his sin. 
Tell of the Spirit thro’ Whose life-giving breath 


He may find grace to fight his fight and win. 


And tell him that when, calling on his pride, 


He faced the vilest trenches with a jest, 


That when he, crushing natural fear aside, 
Went over, resolute to do his best, 


rae 


That when he bore, albeit with anguished face, 

His pain in silence, nor reviled thereat, 

He was as Christ Himself for each brief space, 
Since Christ Himself could scarce have bettered that. 


R. S. T. CocuRANE. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Sense of the Past, by Henry James. (Collins.) 
The Ivory Tower, by Henry James. (Collins.) 
N the “ Literary Notes’ of our last issue a brief explana- 
tion was given of the very interesting feature in the 
two posthumous volumes by Mr. Henry James which 
have just been issued, namely, that they contain the 
notes which formed his working models. Those chosen 
for particular reference related to The Ivory Tower, but 
The Sense of the Past is the more striking composition of 
the two. It is a fantasy pure and simple. Readers of 
Carlyle will remember that, when referring to the particular 
form of the seven league boots in vogue at that time, he sent 
forth a wish for “a wishing carpet” that would translate 
him not anywhither, but anywhen. The practical mind would 
want the seven league boots, and seven league boots stand 
here for every invention dealing with movement whether 
they carry you miles above the earth or full many a fathom 
below the sea. But the poetic or artistic mind would, we 
imagine, prefer the wishing carpet. How many years of 
one’s life would be cheerfully sacrificed for one hour at The 
Globe Tavern what time Shakespeare’s wit was at its 
brightest and Ben Jonson was listening! What would we 
not sacrifice to witness the coming of the Normans, or even 
that jovous pilgrimage of the maid from England who went 
to unite the Thistle and the Rose and so make a theme for 
the muse of William Dunbar! Novelists, when they in 
fancy have used a wishing carpet, have done so for the 
purpose of projecting themselves into the future. They 
have not voyaged very successfully. In fact, they have 
wearied us of the years before the years came; 2001, 1990, 
even 4000, have become very stale dates. Mr. James did 
not follow this evil example. His plot hinges upon a young, 
brilliant and beautiful historian who takes the past so seriously 
that finally he merges into it and becomes, so to speak, 
one of his own ancestors. The idea is so fascinating that 
universal regret will be felt that Henry James did not live 
to complete his story. There is just enough to show how 
the old man retained his vigour and inventiveness to the 
very last. He is still a master of “the tools’ true play.” 
It is aggravating in the extreme to have a character of 
the originality and imagination of Aurora set before us only 
to be lost. What surprise does the reader not expect from 
a description like this : 

Large calm beauty, low square dresses, crude and multiplied jewels, 
the habit of watching strife from a height and yet of looking at danger with 
a practised bravery, were some of the impressions that consorted with her 
presence. 

It is the last sentence in a description we must quote more 
at length : 

She was an Italian princess of the cinque-cento, and Titian or the grand 
Veronese might, as the phrase was, have signed her image. She had a 
wondrous old-time bloom and an air of noble security. The roots of her 
flowering were watered by Wall Street, where old Mr. Coyne and her maternal 
grandsire, both still in the field and almost equally proud of her, conspired 
to direct the golden stream ; though the plant itself seemed to spring from 
a soil in which upheavals—when upheavals occurred—offered to panic at 
least a deeper ground than a fall in stocks. 


But, alas! it was planned that she should enter again 
only towards that end which never came. We will not spoil 
the reader’s pleasure by describing her share in the plot. 

The essence of the tale, at any rate, lies in the fact that 
the hero finds himself heir to a beautiful English house such 
as he had dreamed of during his studies in history. He 
frequents it till attacked by what we cannot describe other- 
wise than as a gentle mania, whereby he begins to find himself 
living a dual life. The family pictures of the house grow 
all alive. Neither from the Notes nor very close study can 
we ascertain definitely whether Mr. Henry James designed 
the reader to believe in this illusion or whether we are to look 
upon it simply as a play of his fancy. But the people who 
are conjured up as inhabitants of the house retain the marks 
of their origin. The beautiful model, her sweet Cinderella 
sister, the stately mother, and the squire who is their 
brother, speak and act like human beings, it is true, 
but nevertheless in a way that suggests the thought of speak- 
ing pictures. Molly herself has passion enough, but there 
is the idea of a picture even in the first embrace of the two 
who were predestined lovers. We give a fairly full extract 
because it will help more to an understanding of the book 
than a great deal of writing : 

He was, in addition to everything else we have indicated, aware that, 
modest as she would indubitably prove, she was neither awkward nor shy, 


and was, in fact, quite as inspired and inflamed as himself. She came out 
from behind her frame, to which she had given a light push, and then it was 
that her splendid fairness, a complexion white and pink, and that her friendly 
laughing eyes and full parted lips and thickness of loose brown hair, helped 
the dress of sprigged muslin which kept as clear of her neck as it did of her 
elbows to tell him about her, from head to foot—and she was more than 
middling tall—everything that most pressingly concerned him. There played 
round him before he took her to his arms the glimmer of a comment kindled 
at some other flame than that of desire, the wonder of her being rather more 
imaged for him, and ever so typically, than likely to be, whatever fulness 
of reality awaited them, possessed by him; which pair of contradictions, 
however, melted together in the tide of happy intelligence that next flooded 
and seemed verily almost to drown them. That he should thus on the instant 
have clasped to his heart and his lips a young woman with whom in all his 
life he had never yet exchanged a word settled the relation for each alike 
as soon as it had been so nobly and freely sketched ; which was again a case 
of that felt security after the fact already noted by him, as we have seen, 
and scarce open, of a truth, to more vivid illustration. The security was felt 
just as much by herself; this made the harmony full, this acted to keep it 
still quite possible for him that the comparatively superficial commerce, the 
inquiry and explanation that might have figured as preliminary, should follow 
at a lower level what had just taken place, and do so without either casting 
absurdity back on the passage or their themselves incurring ridicule. 


This is dreamlike and beautiful, and opens up visions 
of endless impossibility, especially when we remember what 
he has left behind in New York. But the delicate process 
of disillusion soon begins. The man of to-day is a stranger 
in that past of which he thinks he has become a part. The 
characters who, at a touch of the sorcerer’s wand, come into 
life belong to a generation which could not conceive of 
what was to follow them. They gradually get to fear the 
newcomer and we feel that he is a stranger in a strange land. 
When Carlyle sighed for a wishing carpet that would carry 
him anywhen, he was but saying in his own way that even 
an historian, be his intellect and imagination never so strong, 
only obtains a dim, inadequate perception of a period which 
has gone away. The majority, indeed, are absolutely unable 
to catch even the tone of speech, far less the thoughts and ideals 
of any period. It is not only that mankind is making progress, 
but the outlook alters radically from one generation to another. 

But what boots it to speculate? Even with the help 
of the Notes, we cannot penetrate the scheme of the novelist 
except so far as to bestow an admiring wonder on the new 
and splendid thoughts which were creeping through a man 
with one foot in the grave. The writer of this little notice 
has in his possession a letter from Henry James, written at 
the time when he was engaged in this composition, bewailing 
the decay of body and mind. What he said was proved 
true of the body, but this torso shows that his mind never 
was more alert and vigorous. 


With Botha and Smuts in Africa, by Lieutenant-Commander Whittall. 
(Cassell, 6s.) 

IN this account of his experiences in South Africa as commander of an 
Armoured Car Division, Lieutenant-Commander Whittall has three objects in 
view. He wishes to show that despite the magnitude of those operations, so 
dazzling to the imagination, which are taking place on the European fronts, 
the little ‘* side-shows ’’ which have deprived Germany of her African colonies 
are in reality heroic accomplishments, carried out under the direst difficulties, 
with masterly skill and daring. The next point—one which is evidently 
dear to the writer—is to show that the armoured car is a war weapon 
of inestimable value. ‘‘ Faster than cavalry in the open country, it is im- 
pervious to anything but a direct hit from guns, self-contained whether 
as a unit or a battery, with a commanding fire effect, and what is, perhaps, 
its most valuable characteristic, a tremendous moral effect on the enemy 
and on our own men who are working with it. Not requiring roads it can be 
taken anywhere, except through deep mud.” Tales are told of the cruel 
hardships endured—hardships which are inseparable from a campaign in 
such a land, where the suffocating sand of the South-West is eclipsed in horror 
by the black, swampy mud of East Africa. The third object in view is no less 
close to the writer’s heart—it is the frank expression of an intense and justifi- 
able admiration for the two Generals under whose direction the campaign 
was carried out. Both men, Botha in the West and Smuts in the East, took 
chances which would have appalled less experienced commanders than they, 
and by masterly tactics attained their objectives against an elusive enemy 
whose preparations for the campaign had been skilfully perfected. Rarely 
given an opportunity to defend their positions, the enemy troops were driver 
back by strategy they could not understand. It is clear that our conquests 
in Africa are the outcome of two great factors—consummate generalship and 
the magnificent and enduring qualities of the soldiers. 





Observations of an Orderly, by Ward Muir. (Simpkin, Marshall, 2s. 6d.) 
THIS is yet another ‘‘war book,’’ though it deals more with war’s 
results than with war itself, and has for its sub-title the illumi- 
nating phrase, ‘‘ Life in the 3rd London General Hospital.’’ It seems 
that in this case the ideal recipe for the writing of such a book has been 
followed with remarkable success; that is, to take an artist in words who 
has not forgotten how to wonder, let him rub shoulders with the facts 
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which are just facts to ordinary individuals and then bid him discourse. 


Whether he talks of the details of ‘‘ Washing Up,” of ‘ Laundry 
Problems,” of the evil ways of ‘‘ Buttons’”’ or “‘ Slang in a War Hospital,” 
Mr. Muir’s sure delicacy of touch and the fresh, almost childlike, quality 
of his own interest impart a charm lifting his subject above the trivial 
or commonplace. His humour illuminates big things and little things alike. 
The account of the strange repressed home-coming of the blinded Briggs— 


who, of course, was a Yorkshireman—is one of the big things of the 
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book. Among the smaller we liked nothing better than the contession of 
a feeling between the R.A.M.C. and the London Ambulance Column something 
akin to that between the day boy and the boarder at a preparatory school. 
The fine tribute which Mr. Muir pays to the ‘* Bluebottles’’ (the nickname 
of the L.A.C. on account of their blue uniform) comes well from him. A book 
which all who know something of the working of a great hospital will hasten 
to endorse with grateful appreciation, and in which those who do not should 
find enlightenment—and delight. 





IN THE 


CUPRESSUS LAWSONIANA AS A HEDGE PLANT. 

IVEN the right treatment, the Lawson Cypress 

makes one of the finest of all evergreen hedges. 

No one who has, seen a good hedge of this beautiful 

hardy tree would ever wish for anvthing better, 

and yet how seldom it is planted! The writer has 
lately taken the opportunity of asking practical gardeners their 
opinion of this Cypress as a hedge plant, and, singularly enough, 
each one has given the same guarded reply: ‘‘ Give me a hedge 
that I can cut.’’ Now it is well known, or, at least, it should 
be well known, that Cypresses will not stand hard pruning. 
This must be one of the oldest recorded facts in relation to 
arboriculture, for according to Theophrastus (300 B.c.) the 
evergreen Cypress was dedicated to Pluto because the tree, 
when cut down, never throws up suckers. This no doubt refers 
to the ancient Cypress (C. sempervirens) mentioned in Holy 
Writ in the Book of Ecclesiastes: ‘‘ I am exalted like the Cedar 
in Lebanon, and like a Cypress on Mount Sion.”’ This is one 
of the oldest trees in the world of which there is any record. 
The date of the introduction of the ancient Cypress into England 
is uncertain, but Turner mentions it in his ‘‘ Names of Herbes ”’ 
(1548) and Gerrard, writing in 1597, mentions that there are 
trees of it at ‘‘ Syon, a place neere London, sometime a house 
of nunnes. It groweth also at Greenwich, and at other places, 
and likewise at Hampstead. .’ The Lawson Cypress, 
however, is in comparison, a very recent introduction, having 
been brought to this country in 1853 from Northern California. 
However, it can be safely assumed that the ancient Greeks 
would have known better than to prune this Cypress hard back 
which is more than can be said of the modern jobbing gardener, 
who looks upon every hedge as scmething to be severely 
“trimmed up.’”’ We have known of several Cypress hedges 
utterly ruined by hard clipping in the growing season and 
the subsequent loss of sap. The only time to trim a Cypress 
hedge is in the autumn, and even then it should be done very 
lightly. It is this simple treatment, together with the tying 
or wiring in of a loose bunch where necessary, that is meted out 
to the fine Cypress hedges in Miss Jekyll’s beautiful garden at 
Munstead Wood. No other hedge would look so well in its place, 
the dark glossy green of the Lawson Cypress makes an excellent 
foil and perfect background to groups of Irises, Phloxes, Japanese 
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THE LAWSON CYPRESS HEDGE AND ARCHWAY. 
The 
other good points in its favour 

as a hedge plant—its slender 


trunk and fairly rapid growth, 


Anemones, Lilies, Hollyhocks or Michaelmas Daisies. 
Lawson Cypress has many 


the crowded branchlets of 
Fern - like feathery foliage, 
its balsamic odour and, 


above all, its wonderful hardi- 
ness, which, 
more than can be said of other 
Cypresses. 

Just another word, a good 
start is essential, plants of uni- 
form size must be chosen and 
carefully but quickly planted. 
Neglect in this respect leads to 
the loss of low branches, which 


by the way, is 


cannot be replaced. There is 
no end to the variations of the 
Lawson Cypress, but many ot 
the varieties lose their peculiar 
characteristics with age, and 
the type plant seems as good 
as any. By the proper use of 
the Lawson Cypress we should 
have in this country verdant 
walls of Cypress such as the 
Romans made with the ancient 
EG, 


WOOD. 


Cypress in their gardens. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LIVE AND DEAD WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—At the present time, when the live and dead weight of cattle is a matter 
which is continually being discussed, the following figures may be of some 
interest. The average price of dead meat in London in February, 1917, 
for English beef was £5 18s. 6d. per cwt.; English mutton, £5 14s. 6d. ; 
and pork, £6 3s. 6d. I have to thank Messrs. Gillitt and Son, butchers, of 
Wellingborough, Northants, for kindly supplying me with the particulars 
of the weights of the bullock, sheep and pig. Perhaps someone will give the 
corresponding weights of a park red deer stag and a fallow buck. 


BULLOCK. Per Cent. of 
lb. Total Live Weight. 
Hide, feet and horns % ss 520 a 9° 950 
Blood oo 52 s = 34 2°819 
Guts.. a be = we 68 5°638 
Paunch, etc. - oA -» 60 & 13°266 
Liver, heart, lungs and windpipe 37 3° 067 
Head os 5m = 36 2°985 
Suet + a 7 ss 23 — I°907 
Skirt and kidneys .. ss ba 8 5s * 663 
Carcase 720 5 59° 701 





Total live weight .. 1,206 99° 996 
This bullock cost £44 10s. on January 31st, 1917. 

















SHEEP. Per Cent. of 
1b. Total Live Weight. 
Skin 23 16° 428 
Blood 5 3°571 
Guts and paunch 21 14°999 
Head, pluck, liver, etc. 134 9° 642 
Suet 24 1° 785 
Carcase 75 53°571 
Total live weight .. 140 99° 996 
This sheep cost £5 1s. on February 7th, 1917. 
Pic. Per Cent. of 
lb. Total Live Weighi. 
Hair.. oe i me ‘ 4 ca 3°125 
Blood os 5 3°906 
Guts and paunch .. % - II 8+593 
Liver ee ra 2 wie 1° 562 
Pluck, heart and lungs ; 4 3°125 
Carcase = a = +e = 79° 687 
Total live weight .. 128 99°998 
This pig cost £6 on February 28th, 1917. 
Scotcu Forest RED DEER STAG. 
Per Cent. of 
lb. Total Live Weight. 
Skin and feet os = os RE = 8° 333 
Head and horns .. ek - 12 re 4°761 
Blood = ai a me 6 ae 2° 380 
Guts and paunch .. < 2» 40 sie 15°873 
Liver, heart, lungs and windpipe 12 os 4°761 
Suet.. os Se ‘s 3 2 ae *793 
Carcase se ie os 559 ots 63° 095 
252 99° 990 


—ReEGINALD B. LopDER 
A MACHINE TO SUPERSEDE THE PLOUGH. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘‘ CountRY LiFE.”] 

S1r,—Referring to the suggestion by ‘‘ Engineer’’ that makers of mechanical 
tractors should turn their attention to devising some method of tilling the land 
other than by the plough, which does not lend itself very readily to mechanical 
aid, if ‘‘ Engineer” will go to the Patent Office Library and spend a few hours 
he will find all sorts of mechanical devices for tilling the soil other than by the 
plough, but the plough has survived them all. The Derby digger mentioned 
by “ Engineer”? is not the only competitor of the plough that has arisen. 
Many forms of rotary diggers have been made, to my knowledge, but none 
seem to have survived. I have seen the Derby digger do some very excellent 
work, which I think no one could find fault with, but the same engine when 
drawing a plough covered a larger area of ground in the same time and at 
a less cost. The reason is quite plain: the plough is the simplest form of 
instrument for turning over the land. Any number of other methods could 
easily be found, but to survive they must compete in efficiency with the 
simple and effective plough. The more simple and effective the instrument 
is the more difficult it is to beat it. The plough is analogous to the ‘* wheel’’— 
both are so simple and effective that nothing more so can be made. _Instru- 
ments different from the plough can and will be made for tilling the soil, put 
it is doubtful if they will survive the test of time.—H. P. SauNDERSON. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR A FRENCH READER. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Would it be of sufficient general interest to draw up a small list of a 
few choice books which, in your opinion, would give a French reader who 
has a fair knowledge of English a good notion of English literature and 
familiarity with the best English style? I have found many difficulties 
with many of my own favourites. Meredith, for instance, is an almost 
impossible suggestion as far as my friend is concerned. George Eliot’s 


‘“‘ Adam Bede”’ I tried without realising the amount of dialect it contains. 





This is a fatal obstacle to the French reader. This criticism applies to 
Thomas Hardy and many English books. The experiment made me realise 
for the first time how our best authors render a dialect. It is rather astonishing 
when you come to look into it what a number of books belonging to the 
finest literature are useless for this purpose owing to dialect. Hardy, of 
course, does not suffer to the same extent as George Eliot, but he is a difficult 
writer to give to anyone who is only beginning to appreciate the beauties 
of English.—H. E. 


HORSES AT THE FRONT. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’} 
Si1r,—Those gentlemen who so glibly write of the ‘‘ dreadful horse wastage ”’ 
apparently have very little idea of the conditions (mostly unavoidable) under 
which horses have to exist during war. They seem to forget that (1) horses 
are being used in this war on a vast scale far exceeding the amount of horse- 
flesh ever required in any previous war; (2) that cavalry were always the 
smallest mounted branch of the Army, 7.e., that departmental units, A.S.C., 
R.E., R.A.M.C., to say nothing of infantry and Machine Gun Corps and a 
greatly increased artillery, use ten horses for every one required by cavalry ; 
(3) they also forget that horses (like men) when gathered together en masse 
are the prey of infectious and contagious disease ; and (4) that the majority 
of remounts before they ever reach the front have thousands of miles to travel 
by rail and sea, the prey of the weather and the enemy submarine ; so that, 
to my mind, the wastage is on the whole surprisingly small, though doubt- 
less some of it could be avoided by better horse-mastership, among the new 
officers of artillery, for example, who naturally are more interested in the 
technical side of gunnery than in the “‘ old hair trunks ” which pull their guns ! 
—REMOUNT. 
TREATMENT OF SOIL AFTER THE POTATO CROP IS LIFTED. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”’} 

S1r,—You have taken a great deal of interest in potato growing, and have 
rendered good service to the amateur growers. I was wondering if you would 
care to take up the matter of dealing with the soil after the potato crop is 
lifted. From all reports I gather that the disease has been very prevalent. 
Has not something been discovered which can be used as a dressing to the 
ground counteracting any after effect ? A large number of small allotments 
will have to grow potato crops in part at least of the same ground as this 
year, and I think you would be conferring a great favour if you could discover 
some antidote which would render the ground free from any germ of disease, 
and thus make it “ clean” for next year’s crop.—F. R. RAINEY. 

(Cleanliness is the chief point to observe. All diseased haulm should be 
burnt, and all diseased tubers, however small, should be picked up and fed 
to pigs or boiled up to make mash for poultry. So far as we know, lime is 
the best soil purifier ; its good effects on disease infected ground can hardly 
be overestimated. It should be applied at the rate of half a bushel to the 
square rod either before the diseased crop is lifted or immediately after it 
has been cleared away.—Ep.] : 

INTELLIGENCE OF CREEPING PLANTS. 

{To Tne Epitor oF ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Concerning marrows and other creeping plants a very accurate observer 
of nature noticed that they follow the path of a shadow, something telling 
them that where the shadow is solid substance is not far away. This is the 
best explanation I know of the ‘‘intelligence’’ of creepers, and a very pretty 
one it is, conveying to those who think a spiritual lesson as well.—Epwarp 
E. Hort Evans. 

{Our correspondent describes a pretty fancy, but the creeper, with rare 
exceptions, is attracted by light and not shadow. Ifa suitable support is close 
at hand a climbing plant is quick to take advantage of it, but if there is no 
support close by it is most interesting to observe the way in which the plant 
starts out on its voyage of discovery. We see the growing shoot bend its apex 
to all points of the compass in its search for a support, and as it grows in length 
it describes wider and wider circles. If the plant fails in its attempt to find 
a suitable support the shoot travels along the earth and, after making fresh 
growth, again bends its apex and the free end twists round in a fresh circle. 
l‘amiliar plants such as the hop, runner bean or convolvulus afford instances 
of plants that search for their support that all may observe. But in all cases 
we believe that the actual meeting of the revolving shoot with the support 
is accidental—the plant searches for its support, but this is very different 
from the view expressed by our correspondent (see September 8th issue, 
page 238) that the plant is actually attracted to a support.—Ep.] 


THE 


BUTTERFLIES OF 10917. 
{To THE EpiTor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—Some of your readers will be interested in the following list of butterflies 
and moths observed by me in my garden and adjoining plantation during 
June, July and August: Red Admiral, Peacock, Dark Green Fritillary and 
Greasy Fritillary, Small Heath, Orange Tip, Ringlet, Meadow Brown; and 
on August 21st I picked up a fine specimen of larva of Swallowtail (Papilio 
Machaon), a fair-sized caterpillar, lovely green ground colour, twelve black 
velvety rings dividing the segments with black bars between, spotted, save 
one, with bright orange. Furneaux wrote that in his day this butterfly 
was almost exclusively confined to the Cambridgeshire Fens, Huntingdonshire 
and Suffolk, but that, being a favourite with entomologists, it was sent by 
post to all parts of the kingdom and was occasionally captured far beyond 
the borders of its haunts. From the presence of the larva here now one 
or more Swallowtails will have been in this locality between May and end 
of August, but Ihave not seen or heard of them. It would be interesting to 
hear of instances elsewhere from your correspondents. Of moths I saw a 
splendid pair of privet hawk moths (Sphinx Ligustri) on June 6th on a 
laurustinus bush near a privet hedge, and later on Cream Spotted Tiger, 
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Five-spotted Burnet, Buff Tip Humming Bird (on Sweet Williams) and 
Treble-bar.—A. M. Eyton, North Devon. 
(To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,— Butterflies have not been plentiful this summer, excepting the Cabbage 
White, of which we have had more than enough ; but they are now appearing 
more freely, and on Sunday I saw a very pretty company enjoying themselves 
in the bright sunshine. In the garden, which is plentifully stocked with 
phloxes, helianthus, gaillardias, pentstemons and the usual occupants of 
the herbaceous border, is a patch of Sedum spectabile with its broad pink 
heads in full bloom ; on this I counted at one time nine Peacock Butterflies, 
eight small Tortoiseshell, one Red Admiral and two Whites; they were 
fairly crowded on the flowers; the preference shown for this particular 
flower when there were so many to choose from was noticeable. I do 
not know whether the nectar of this Sedum has a drugging effect on insects, 
but, as a matter of fact, three of the Peacocks were easily caught by the 
hand. There is a_ great 
difference in individual speci- 
mens in the insect world, two 
of these Peacocks being much 
larger and more brilliant in 
colour than the other seven, 
and the Tortoiseshells also 
varied considerably in size 
and brightness. — J. rs 
Cheltenham. 

AUTUMN FLOWERING 
CROCUS OR COLCHICUM. 
[To THE EpiToR.] 
Si1r,—-I enclose a photograph 
of an autumn - flowering 
crocus. The bulb had been 
in a bag with others for 
several months, and when 
taken out was in the con- 
dition shown in the photo- 
graph. It had not been in 
the soil at all, merely being 
laid away to dry. The base 
at the stem of the flowers is 
one mass of buds. I have 
BLOOMING WITHOUT SOIL. shown the root to several 

gardeners, but none has seen 
so fine a specimen before. Have any of your readers come across a better 
specimen ?-—GRACE S. Moore. 





{It is not unusual for the bulbs of autumn-flowering crocuses and colchi- 
cums to flower when laid aside in this way. Colchicums usually flower the 
better, and we think, from the photograph, that this is a colchicum. 
We have known one bulb of the vigorous-growing colchicum autumnale 
roseum to produce as many as twelve flowers when laid aside in this way. 
There are, of course, many other plants that will flower in the dry state, 
the best known example being Sauromatum guttatum, or the Monarch of 
the East. We have known this curious plant to flower quite well when lett 
on a mantelpiece, a place which is most unfavourable to the plant and is 
otherwise undesirable, as the flower gives off an unpleasant odour.—Ep.| 


CYDONIA=PYRUS JAPONICA IN FRUIT. 
[To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFF.”’] 

Sir,—The fruit of the Japanese Quince is a conspicuous adornment of the 
shrub in autumn, 
especially when it 
is becoming ripe 
and takes on a 
brilliant yellow 
colouring, in some 
cases flushed or 
spotted with red, 
and at the same 
time develops its 
strong, aromatic 
scent. The near 
species, Cydonia or 
Pyrus Maulei, has 
a less ornamental 
though more pro- 
lific bloom of a 
dull orange red 
colour, and bears 
an abundance of 
fruit. There are 
numerous beautiful 
garden hybrids and 
varieties from both species. The fruit of all, but especially of C. Maulei, is 
valuable for making jelly and marmalade.—G. J. 





THE FRUIT OF PYRUS JAPONICA. 








LORD SHEFFIELD’S PILLAR. 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘ CountrY LIFE.’’] 
S1tr,—On August 11th you gave an illustration of the “ pillar’ on the high 
road outside Sheffield Park and stated that it ‘‘ does not appear to have any 
inscription.” It is, in fact, an ornamental milestone. On its sides are in- 
scribed the distances to Lewes and East Grinstead, and on the front those to 
Westminster Bridge, Brighthelmstone and two other places, the names of which 
ave now illegible. I have little doubt that it was erected in the eighteenth 
century by Lord Sheffield, who was Gibbons’ friend, at the same time that he 
built the fine inn, the Sheffield Arms, nearly opposite. It is to him also that 
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we probably 
owe the plant- 
ing of the 
waste places 
by the side of 
the high road 
as far as Chel- 
wood Gate— 
the entrance 
to Ashdown 
Forest — with 
the Scots firs 
which now 
addso much to 
its beauty.— 
Doucias W. 
FRESHFIELD. 


A STRAW 
FIGURE 
NAILED. TO 
A» TREE: 
Tue Epriror. 
Sir,—Woman 
is, in general, 
a very jealous 
being. When 
a man in 
Japan gives 





his wife cause 
for jealousy A STRAW DOLL IN A_ CEMETERY. 
she has a 
Strange 
method of per- 
secuting her 
rival. What, 
then, will she 
do? Will she 
dare to kill 
her? No; in 
this case she 
makes a straw 
figure and in 
the dead of 
night she will 
go out with 
stealth © and 
nail the figure 
to the trunk 
of a tree in 
a cemetery, a 
shrine - ground 
or any other 
dreary place. 
lor some time 
she goes there 
every night, 
driving a new 
nail into the 
figure. It is 
believed ‘that 
on account of 
this the hated 
rival will 
surely get ill 
and become 
worse and 
worse till she FASTENED TO A_ BUSH. 
passes away. 
This curious belief is handed down from ancient times in our country, 
but now such an absurd practice has almost died out, except in some country 
villages.—Ktyosnt SAKAMOTO, 
PLUMS BURIED UNDER LOOSE EARTH. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I am hoping you may be able to suggest an explanation of the following, 
which has completely puzzled me. I have been obliged to cut the haulms 
of my potatoes, and in doing this we found a little heap of loose earth between 
two rows. As bits of green showed through the earth, I brushed off the 
top layer and found some unripe plums; I then turned over the whole, and 
took out thirty-four plums. They had been quite well buried, the earth 
over and round them being loose, like_a mole heap; they were a few yards 
from the tree from which they had come, I can find no mark of teeth, though 
there is a rat hole a short distance off. To my mind the oddest thing is that 
each fruit is perfectly sound and clean, notwithstanding the torrents of rain 
we have had. In one case there is a tiny branch with two plums and the 
little tuft of leaves looking as if it had been picked. Can you suggest any 
animal who would collect and bury unripe plums—a human being would 
have taken them away! Also, they had evidently not been put there all at 
once, as there was earth all in between the fruit, and I had to poke about to 
find them all. I should be so grateful if you could suggest an explanation. 
There are no children here !—Mary BourpiLion. 

[This is probably the work of a rat or a squirrel. The former would 
have no difficulty in carrying plums without breaking the skin. It is well 
knowa that rats will carry eggs a long distance without breaking them.—Ep.] 
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SUGAR BEET. 
[To tHE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE,’’} 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ P. D. S.’”’ and many of your readers who have 
grown sugar beet for jam making have, I fear, becn needlessly disappointed 
by your letter of August 25th, and if you will kindly insert the following 
recipe for jam making I can practically guarantee its success: One pound 
sugar beet, one pound sugar, four pounds fruit. Boil beet till soft, remove 
skin and slice quite fine. Boil fruit and sugar, and when nearly ready, add 
the beet and boil for ten or fifteen minutes. Should be kept two months 
before using. Failure, as usual, lies with the wcrkman, not with the tools, 
and had the general public realised what an excellent substitute for sugar beet 
, it would have been more widely grown. It was experimented with locally 
last year and the jam was certainly peculiar and not very palatable while 
new, but when eaten recently was quite excellent, all taste of the beet having 
long since 
vanished. The 
beet is ready 
ia ample time 
for all the later 
fruits now in 
use. We have 


1s 


grown — suffi- 
cient here ina 
small space to 
supply many 
of the cot- 
tagers round 
us and give 
away the 
recipe with it, 
and we are 
using it our- 
selves for 
making jam 
which will be 
eaten later in 
the year.—M. 
STEVENSON, 
Hedgerley. 

A FINE OLD 
PEASANT. 
THE Epiror. 
S1r,—-The en- 
closed photo- 
graph of Peter 
Egan, aged 
102, may 
interest your 
readers, if you 
can find space 
to reproduce 
it in your 
interesting 
paper. Egan 
still lives where he was born, near Strokestown, County Roscommon, and 
is hale and hearty and possessed of all his faculties, but is nearly stone deaf. 
It will be noticed that he wears the old Irish costume—swallow-tailed coat 
with brass buttons, breeches, green homespun stockings, and the low top- 
hat. There are probably not a dozen Irish peasants who still wear this 
picturesque costume, which was quite common in Ireland forty years ago. 


—H. R. G. 





GRAN’FER IN HIS SWALLOW-TAIL. 


GIRLS WHO DO THEIR BIT. 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LiFe.’’] 

Sir,—I have noticed several instances of the children’s part in the great 
war, and think that perhaps you would like to reproduce my photograph of 
my sewing class at 
work. Being a 
country schoolmaster 
and also the quarter- 
master at a_ local 
V.A.D. hospital, I 
have so managed 
affairs that the girls 
use their sewing 
lessons in doing good 
work of national im- 
portance. The class 
in the picture takes 
charge of all the sew- 
ing for the wounded 
men in hospital. All 
the sewing, darning, 
button-fastening, 
altering, etc., has 
been done by these 
girls since the hos- 
pital was opened, and 
{ can assure you that 
the girls would be 
delighted to see their 
really good work 
recognised in the 
columns of COUNTRY 
Lirr.—“ BIL.” 


THESE SCHOOLGIRLS DO ALL THE 
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BIRD LIFE IN 
WINTER 
WEATHER. 
{To THE Epiror.]} 
Str,—I enclose a 
snapshot of a heron 
which I _ found 
frozen to death in 
the hedge on a 
bitterly cold morn- 
ing early last Feb- 
ruary in the lane a 
few yards from my 
vicarage in Oxford- 
shire. You may 
possibly think it 
worth reproducing 
in your interesting 
Correspondence 
columns, though, 
owing to the light, 
the photograph is 
not quite so clear 
as I could wish.— 

J. H. Mortimer. 








THE SPINDLE 
TREE AND ITS 
WOOD. 

(To tHE Eprror ] 
S1r,—At one time 
the timber of our 
native spindle tree (Euonymus europzus) was much ia demand for 
the making of spindles and distaffs and in the manufacture of skewers, 
tooth-picks, shoe-pegs and knitting needles. It was also considered 
to be one of the most valuable timbers for the making of certain 
parts of musical instruments, while charcoal prepared from the young wood 
was much in demand by artists. Home-grown timber is remarkably hard, 
tough and long of fibre, fine and smooth of grain and finishes off with a satiny 
polish under the tools of a carpenter. It is so hard and long-grained that it 





WHEN “FEBRUEER DOTH CUT 
AND SHEAR.” 





THE WOOD OF THE SPINDLE TREE. 


can be cut as fine as a needle, and will bend almost double without breaking. 
As will be seen from the accompanying illustration it is of a uniform yellowish- 
white colour, with darker longitudinal markings and takes a high polish. 
Various American woods, particularly that of the paper birch, are now 
almost exclusively used for the purposes to which the timber of the spindle 
tree was applied. The spindle tree is a native shrub or small-growing tree 
that is found in copses and hedges in several parts of England and Southern 
Scotland. For its ornamental qualities the Euonymus is well known, owing 


to the seed-covering, 


splitting open and 
revealing the orange 
red arilli to view 
during the early 
winter period. The 
leaves, too, turn 
crimson in autumn 
and greatly add to the 
ornamental appear- 
ance of the shrub. 
The four-sided shoots 
render young speci- 
mens of the spindle 
tree ready of recogni- 
tion, while the bark 
is uniformly green 
and quite smooth, the 
leaves being ovate- 
oblong with finely 
serrated margins, and 
the flowers small and 
of a_ greenish-white 
colour. The whole 
plant has an un- 
pleasant odour when 
bruised. It succeeds 
well in London.— 


MENDING OF A _ V.A.D. HOSPITAI, A. D. WEBSTER. 
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